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r AHE situation in Hungary is, as we write, still 
full of uncertainty and danger. Some of 
the earlier obscurities have, it is true, been 

cleared up, and some of the uglier doubts as to the 

action of the Allies have been happily dissipated. The 

Manchester Guardian, on Tuesday, published important 

information from Mr. Noel Buxton who was in Buda 

Pesth last week. From his evidence it seems clear 

that—{1) the behaviour of the Rumanian army was 

extraordinarily brutal; (2) the Allied Mission and 
the British General Gorton were not privy to the 

Hapsburg coup d'état. The Archduke Joseph, in fact, 

appears to owe his success directly to the Rumanian 

military commander, whilst General Gorton was 
treated with great contumely throughout. The 

Supreme Council of the Allies, therefore, we are glad 

to know, is not to be blamed either for the wanton 

invasion of the city and the outrageous “ armistice 
terms” imposed by the Rumanians (the strong Note 
sent from Paris to General Madarescu last week had 
cleared them of that suspicion), or for supplanting the 
Socialist government by the Archduke and his fellow 
reactionaries. But to attempt to exonerate them from 
all responsibility for what has happened in Hungary, 
is quite another matter. We have no hesitation in 
saying that both the Rumanian adventure and the 
royalist coup d’ état are the natural results of the conduct 
of the Peace Conference during the last few months. 

M. Clemenceau, President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 

George, had no policy as regards Hungary. They 

tried alternate threats and cajolery on Bela Kun; 

they alternately encouraged and forbade the advance 
of Rumanian troops. They never made it clear to 
anyone else, even if it was clear to themselves, what was 





, 


the “stable’’ government they so constantly asked 
for in Buda Pesth. Indirectly their recognition— 
or “quasi recognition’’—of Admiral Koltchak in 
Russia, could hardly fail to rouse hopes in Magyar 
reactionaries. Last, but not least, by their treatment 
of the smaller Allied nations—*‘ powers with limited 
interests,” in the official phraseology—they helped, 
not a little, to undermine their own authority. The 
defiance of Paris by the Rumanians was no surprise 
to those who remembered and understood the similar 
(and successful) defiance a few months back by the 
Poles in their war with the Ukraine. 

* * * 


But it is no use crying over spilt milk. The important 
question now is what the Western Powers are going 
to do in the future. Are we to have a policy at last ? 
Or are we still to drift and shilly-shally in the approved 
manner of the Elder Statesmen? Already there are 
disquieting rumours that the Supreme Council is 
weakening in its temper towards Rumania. If these 
should prove to be true, it will be a sorry prospect 
for the settlement of the Balkans and the rest of the 
programme yet outstanding. And it will be a sorry 
prospect for the League of Nations, heavily handicapped 
as it already is by the mistakes and follies of the Paris 
Conference. As for “ this last gambler in the lottery 
of revolutions,’ the Archduke Joseph, it seems incredible 
that the democracies of the Entente should look with 
favour on such a restoration. And yet we fear it is not 
incredible. After the Koltchak affair there is no room 
for illusion about the views of the Allied governments 
regarding reactionaries. It is, of course, argued that 
all we are entitled to demand is that the regime set up 
shall be “ stable ’’ and in conformity with the wishes of 
the people. We have no right to insist on a Socialist or 
a democratic government in a country which prefers 


an oligarchy or a monarchy, All of which is perfectly 
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just: the only thing to be said about it is that there is 
no evidence whatsoever that the Hungarian people 
want a Hapsburg government. What remains to be 
seen is whether the Supreme Council will be at such 
pains to assure itself of the representative character 
of the new regime as it was of Bela Kun’s or Lenin’s. 
Rumour here again is disturbing : we are told that some 
of the statesmen in Paris are decidedly attracted by the 
prospect of coming to terms with the new rulers of 
Buda Pesth. With recognition and outside support 
a Hapsburg tyranny might last for a time, we suppose. 
Without it, the Archduke’s career is likely to be con- 
siderably shorter than Bela Kun’s. 


* * * 


The saner part of the Press seems to have formed 
a fairly accurate estimate of the value of the curious 
pieces of sensational fiction which are now emerging 
regularly from the new “true-blue” propaganda 
department of Scotland Yard. Government organs, 
however, print and even placard them, apparently 
in all seriousness’ Plans for a Soviet Constitution are 
“discovered” in London and Glasgow, plans which 
will probably turn out to be either copies of some 
ordinary Socialist pamphlet or the latest “ freak” 
scheme of Trade Union organisation—if indeed they 
exist at all. A Swedish subscription of £280 to the 
Workers’ Dreadnought is magnified into £6,000, and 
metamorphosed into gold direct from Lenin and Trotsky, 
who, if they proposed to corrupt the population of 
Britain, would presumably contrive to raise more than 
£280 or £6,000 for the purpose. Then enters the 
“* beautiful Bolshevik spy,” a lady whose “ face is 
her fortune ’’—so the Government gravely tells us. 
It tells us no more; indeed, all these comic stories 
suffer from a remarkable lack of circumstantial detail. 
Why in the name of all that is sensible is the taxpayers’ 
money being expended on the preparation and 
dissemination of this nonsense? If the Government 
must play these pranks, why not start Anti-Bolshevik 
State Cinemas, and try to get some of the money back 
from the gullible public? We are already doing a 
little in that line; but there is plenty of room for 
development. 

* ** 


The daily Press, which is very short-sighted, and in 
any case likes to give its news in a sensational and sur- 
prising form, has been informing its readers that “ direct 
action is dead” and suggesting that we have weathered 
the worst of our industrial troubles. We are only too 
sure that the latter assurance is unfounded ; and it is a 
little premature even to conclude that “ direct action ”’ 
as a weapon is to be shelved. The Triple Alliance ballot 
is proceeding—or, rather, the Miners’ Federation and 
some of the Societies affiliated to the Transport Workers’ 
Federation are taking a ballot--while the National Union 
of Railwaymen is merely consulting its members through 
their branch meetings. There is, we agree, some reason 
to suppose that if there is not a majority against “ direct 
action ”’ there will be a very small majority in favour of 
it; but there are as yet few definite indications of the 
way the ballot will go. A conference of Lancashire and 
Cheshire miners has advised the members to vote against 
** direct action,” but this does not throw much light on 
the prospects of the ballot as a whole. What is certain 
is that it is quite impossible in practice to isolate the 
issues mentioned on the ballot paper—some of which, 
since Mr. Churchill’s speech, have been out of date— 
from the general issue of the Government’s policy. If 
the result of the ballot should be favourable to “direct 
action,” and the organisations concerned decided to act 
upon it, they might speedily find themselves driven to 
contemplate a much larger programme than is at present 
in sight. We are not likely to have reliable news of the 
ballot’s progress for at least a week. 





The Yorkshire coal dispute still remains unsettled, 
but the bakers’ strike is now ended, except in Liverpool, 
where there are other issues which complicate the 
position. The result is by no means satisfactory ; 
for night work, which the Co-operative Societies and 
many private firms have readily agreed to abolish, 
is to continue for another two years, although no one 
has been able to put up the shadow of a reasoned 
argument in its favour. New bread—bread as new 
as any reasonable person wants it—can be produced 
and is produced in many co-operative and other bakeries 
without night work. Nevertheless, the strike, entered 
upon only after long and fruitless negotiations, has 
failed. It has done so for two reasons: because 
of the weakness of the Bakers’ Union in London, 
which its strength in the North and Midlands has not 
been able to outweigh; and because of the great 
public hostility which the strike aroused. For this 
latter the bakers seem to us to have been largely to 


blame. They insisted on calling out their members 
employed in co-operative bakeries, although the 
This 


co-operators were willing to accept their terms. 
policy was, indeed, reversed before the end of the 
strike, but not before it has thrown the strikers into 
quite unnecessary unpopularity, and deprived the 
Co-operative Movement of an excellent means of 
strengthening its appeal to the public. It is the worst 
of economy in strike movements to call out more 
persons than are able to contribute to success. 


* Oo aS 


The dispute in the furnishing trade which began— 
or rather came to an issue—three weeks ago, has taken 
a rather unusual form. It is, in fact, as regards the 
majority of the workpeople involved, a sympathetic 
lock-out. The original causes of trouble were strikes 
in Manchester and East Lancashire for higher wages 
and shorter hours, and in Barnstaple over the employ- 
ment of men on the sectional manufacture of furniture. 
The employers required that the strikers should return 
to work as a condition precedent to a national conference. 
This demand was refused, and after protracted 
negotiations, which each side accuses the other of 
having broken off, the Employers’ Federation declared 
a national lock-out, thus involving thousands of 
operatives in other centres where there was no dispute. 
Of these other centres the most important is High 
Wycombe, where something like 4,000 men and 500 
women have been put into the street. A good deal 
is said there, as elsewhere, of the unfairness of this 
treatment, since there was no quarrel between these 
workers and the masters. As to this, however, we 
must surely allow that a sympathetic lock-out is as 
legitimate as a sympathetic strike. For the general public 
an interesting and important question was raised— 
nothing less than whether it should compensate the 
locked-out workers. It was contended in High 
Wycombe and other “innocent” centres that there 
was no dispute, and that therefore the operatives 
were entitled to out-of-work donation from the 
Exchequer. A preliminary decision in that sense 
was actually made by the referees, but the Ministry 
of Labour’s umpire, with whom the final word lay, 
decided to the contrary—rightly, we think, despite 
the hardship it involves. One real ground of complaint 
the workers have against the Ministry of Labour. 
The referee’s decision was given on July 28th; the 
umpire’s was expected to follow, within a few hours, 
instead of which it took nofewerthantendays. During 
that time thousands of persons, expecting an award 
in their favour, were taking their turn in a daily queue 
on the fool’s errand of registering at the Labour 


Exchange. 


* * * 


The scheme which has been drawn up by a Sub- 
Committee of the Building Trades Parliament far 
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outweighs in importance the work of all the other 
Whitley Councils put together. The Sub-Committee, 
which was originally set up to consider scientific manage- 
ment and costing, very sensibly realised that where 
scientific management was needed was in the general 
conditions of the industry, and set about considering 
proposals which should secure it. These proposals have 
been published, and are at the moment under 
consideration by the full Committee of the Building 
Trades Parliament. The first set deal with unemploy- 
ment, which has for long been the obstacle to any 
sound reorganisation in the building trades. It is 
proposed that unemployment shall be recognised as 
part of the cost of production, and that all members of 
the industry out of work shall receive unemployment pay 
ranging from half the normal wage in the case of a 
single man to the full rate in the case of a man with 
four children. This pay is to be administered through 
the Trade Unions, and paid for by the employer in 
the form of a percentage on his wage-bill, which, 
according to the Sub-Committee’s estimate, need not 
amount to more than 5 per cent. at most. Secondly, 
“recognising that men will not willingly work for an 
employer who is making inflated profits,” the Sub- 
Committee propose that there shall be a fixed rate 
of remuneration for capital employed in the industry 
and a regular scale of “wages of management.” 
The third set of proposals is perhaps the most promising. 
The Sub-Committee, knowing that its checks and 
balances do not meet the difficulty of large profits, 
has suggested that the surplus earnings of the industry 
shall be publicly declared every year and allocated 
for the improvement of the industry, to such purposes 
as education, superannuation, loans for development, 
research, ete. All these proposals are far-reaching, 
and their proponents may have more difficulty than 
they imagine in putting them into effect ; but if they 
were accepted, they might set the building industry 
well on the road to becoming a public service. 
* * * 


A conference of some importance between scientists 
of the Allied nations was recently held at Brussels : 
it did not attain, and possibly did not court, much 
publicity. During the war the international co-operation 
m science which existed before 1914 was, of course, 
interrupted, and the present time obviously calls for 
reconstruction of the lines along which future intercourse 
is to be directed. No one will deny the advisability 
of reshaping the machinery of international science, 
and founding a central body which can co-ordinate 
the collection and publication of data in all branches of 
science, especially those which absolutely demand the 
co-operation of all nations, such as meteorology, geology, 
terrestrial magnetism, oceanography, and so on. We 
doubt, however, from the little information which it 
is possible to get on the subject, if the proceedings of 
the recent conference will commend themselves to the 
rank and file of scientists and laymen of this and other 
countries. All the old societies are to be dissolved 
by the withdrawal of the Allied nations, and a new body, 
the International Council, is to be formed, apparently 
of delegates from National Councils of Research. 
This may or may not be a good scheme: the point is 
that neutrals, who took a prominent part in the old 
associations, are to have no part in the deliberations 
which are constituting new ones, but are afterwards to 
be invited to take part in the work. Germany, and 
our other enemies, such as Austria, are to be left out. 
We do not imagine that neutrals, many of whom, 
especially Holland and the Scandinavian countries, 
boast scientists of the greatest distinction, — will 
think this method of proceeding wise or courteous. 
And Germany—are we to send spies to bring back the 
meteorological and geographical data of that country, 
which are absolutelynecessary to the sciences in question ? 


Many people will regret the disappearance under 
the steam roller of “‘ The Road to Ruin ”’ stunt of that 
excellent Sub-Department of the War Office, known 
familiarly as Watergate House, which issued the weekly 
reviews of the foreign Press. These were circulated 
privately during the war and were invaluable to 
serious students of foreign politics. The announcement 
of the Government’s intention to continue their publi- 
cation in peace and to put it on sale unfortunately 
coincided with the discovery that we are spending 
far more than we can afford and, as usual in these 
cases, the weakest and most unoffending has been 
sacrificed. The Government’s action reminds one of 
the efforts at economy made by a certain Town Council 
—to be precise, the Salford Town Council—some fifteen 
years ago. A great outcry had arisen about the growth 
of the rates; and the Council met it by dropping 
its subscriptions to the monthly magazines. This 
was the same Council which seriously proposed to 
make wall space for a lot of new pictures which had 
come into its possession by cutting off the legs from the 
portraits of some two dozen Salford worthies that 
were hanging on its walls. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—A few more successes 
like that of Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh’s might rehabili- 
tate Parliamentarianism in the eyes of the Irish people ! 
He asked Mr. Churchill could he give the date when a 
certain General Sir G. W. Hackett Paine had rejoined 
the British Army. Mr. Churchill replied that the 
General had left the Army in 1913, and had held no 
official appointment since. There was an error in the 
answer ; for, in fact, as Mr. Churchill confessed a few 
days later, Sir Hackett Paine is now in command of 
the Ulster district of the Irish Command. Mr. Mac- 
Veagh knew this all the time, and he also knew that 
Sir Hackett Paine, then in retirement, had been a 
leader of the Ulster Volunteers in pre-war days. It 
sounds incredible, but is a fact, that the Government 
appointed Sir Hackett Paine to the Northern Irish 
Command at a time when its policy, as declared in 
Parliament, was the impartial disarmament of the 
Orange and Nationalist Volunteers alike. 


* * * 


Most of the Irish questioning of Ministers is now done, 
however, by English Members, notably by Lord Henry 
Bentinck. Among the items of information which he 
has extracted from Ministers is the fact that prosecu- 
tions for collecting money without permits in Ireland 
have run into hundreds during the past few years. It 
also appears from another Minister's answer that no 
one in Ireland is allowed to keep a motor-bicycle unless 
his politics are approved by the local authorities. 
Enquiries from Orange Members show that attacks 
upon policemen and police barracks are becoming more 
audacious and more frequent. Irish political lawless- 
ness is used as an argument against a Home Rule 
settlement ; but, as the Times points out, even the 
military occupation of Ireland, complete though it is, 
cannot prevent regrettable outrages. The culprits 
are not found, though the crimes are generally con- 
demned. There has also been some shooting of civi- 
lians—two cases of this kind were the subject of Mr. 
MacVeagh’s enquiries. In these cases, the Government 
decided that there should be no prosecution, the shooting 
being either accidental or done in the discharge of 
duty. It is not suggested, however, that the civilians 
shot were engaged for their part in any seditious or 
murderous purposes, and the fact that the relatives 
of these civilians have received no compensation from 
the Government, while grants are made to the relatives 
of such policemen as have been killed, will not increase 
the Government's reputation for impartiality. 
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THE WASHINGTON EMBASSY 


T will be agreed, on bdéth sides of the Atlantic, 
that the appointment of Lord Grey _ to 
Washington is especially interesting. The 
Government has taken the view of the public : 

that the Ambassador to the United States should not 
be either a diplomatist of the old order or a self- 
advertising popular character, but that he should be 
a representative of the best of England. In general, 
America has followed a similar tradition in the appoint- 
ments to London, as we may see by recalling the names, 
among others, of Charles Francis Adams and James 
Russell Lowell, J.H.Choate and John Hay. Campbell- 
Bannerman set the new standard for our Government 
by the selection of Lord Bryce. The public is aware 
of this, but only those having personal knowledge of 
America can form an estimate of the immense service 
which was rendered by that appointment to the British 
name in the West. Its specific success cannot be 
repeated, for the simple reason that we have no other 
public man who, to Lord Bryce’s experience in public 
affairs, adds the peculiar distinction of knowing America 
and American institutions through and through. But 
Lord Grey’s standing is altogether unique among 
public men. The choice of an ambassador should 
always, if possible, imply a particular compliment to 
the country concerned. This condition is emphatically 
fulfilled in the present case. Lord Grey’s name is 
universally known and respected in the United States. 
He has been associated throughout with the idea 
and programme of the League of Nations and 
will doubtless powerfully serve that idea and 
that programme. He has been a great personal 
influence in Anglo-American friendship, having estab- 
lished relations as close and cordial with the 
Wilson Administration as with Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft in the past. He at all events has never needed 
to learn the cardinal importance of understanding 
in the English-speaking world. And, as the American 
my no less than our own, will be quick to recognise, 
is acceptance of the office, even for six months, involves 
a personal sacrifice which is certainly not inconsiderable. 

We cannot, however, affect to be satisfied with the 
policy of temporary appointments to Washington. 
According to the official statement, Lord Grey goes 
on a mission “ to deal especially with questions arising 
out of the Peace.” He is not even in the announcement 
called ambassador, and the permanent appointment 
is deferred until the beginning of next year. The 
reason for this curious procedure would be comparatively 
clear if the only questions were, first, whether Lord 
Grey could be induced to go at all; and secondly, 
whether at the end of a few months’ trial he would 
be prepared to stay. But these are not the questions 
with which the Government has been occupied. It is 
no secret that at least a half-dozen names have been 
seriously considered since the beginning of the year, 
and that, as a matter of fact, the Cabinet has come 
to its present decision because of the difficulty—far 
greater to the official world than to the ordinary citizen 
—of finding the best man for the permanent post. 
But, even so, the policy of the last two years is not 
explained. The sending of Lord Reading, in 1917, 
as head of the Special War Mission, was doubtless a 
good, perhaps a necessary, stroke. The appointment 
of Lord Northcliffe to an extra-ambassadorial office 
assuredly was not. It will take a good many years 
before the memories of the thousands of officials and 
miscellaneous employees of the Northcliffe Mission 
die down in the United States. It is not, however, 
sufficiently realised that since the entry of America 
into the war, indeed, since the breakdown of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice’s health some months earlier, Great Britain 
has been without the full services of an ambassador 
in the United States. Our best representative during 


the unsettled interval has been Sir Henry Babington- 
Smith, whose large official experience is combined with 
a modest and winning personality; but there is no 
need to emphasise the point that no deputy can, in 
times like these, discharge the duties of the most 
important Embassy in the world. Lord Reading’s 
term was broken by long absences in England. He 
left finally last year. During all these months the work 
has been in the hands of the secretaries, and now, 
with one of the most distinguished of Englishmen 
temporarily resident in Washington, the Secretariat 
will continue in its present position for many months 
because the new head of the Embassy is to devote 
himself to special questions arising out of the Peace. 

There are two aspects of this highly important 
subject to which the Cabinet should address itself 
without delay. The first is the business of the efficient 
reorganisation of the Embassy and Consulates. The 
interregnum has been unfortunate not only as regards 
the chief direction of diplomatic affairs. The Secretariat 
has suffered through frequent changes and the lack of a 
consistent policy. It is a commonplace that there has 
never been a time when the conduct of British affairs 
in America called for abler minds or for the influence 
of more tactful personalities. And it is certain 
that Lord Grey will be confronted with very serious 
difficulties unless the utmost possible is done to provide 
him with first-rate assistance. There is, we regret 
to say, little evidence that the Government is awake 
to the seriousness of this matter. We should not, for 
instance, cite the recent appointment to the Consulate- 
Generalship in New York as a conclusive illustration. 
The new Consul-General, we do not doubt, is an 
admirable public servant; but it is difficult to see 
how years spent in the Levant and the Middle East 
can give our chief consular representative in the West 
the particular grasp of Atlantic and Pacific problems 
and of American industrial and social conditions that 
is so obviously essential. 

The second matter of moment is the grappling with 
those Imperial and world questions which must, in 
some form or other, be settled before America and 
Britain can hope to reach a condition of general harmony. 
No British representative could conceivably be better 
than Lord Grey for the work of adjusting the respective 
claims and responsibilities under the Treaty, par- 
ticularly in respect of mandates for the administration 
of the affairs of Eastérn peoples. But there 'is not much 
use in Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s appeal to the new envoy 
on the subject of America and Ireland. Lord Grey, 
unhappily, can do nothing in that quarter, beyond 
the exercise of his own fine temper. The responsibility, 
first and last, rests with the Cabinet ; as also in regatd 
to those many questions of commercial and financial 
policy which, for a century and more, have been the 
most fruitful cause of misunderstanding between the 
two countries. 


THIRD AFGHAN WAR 


O little has appeared in the newspapers about 
S the Third Afghan War that probably most 
respectable citizens do not know there has been 

one. Yet, at any other time than this, it would have 
been the subject of the keenest debate; and though 
the war concluded this week only began in May, it 
has been one of the biggest and also one of the least 
creditable of our small wars, and it has caused the 
maximum of anxiety and annoyance to those who have 
had relatives engaged in it, for it has been fought, 
in part at least, by Territorial troops who have felt 
their detention in India after the German war was 
over as a great personal injustice. It has even been 
said there has been trouble with them, and their indigna- 
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tion has contributed not a little to the strong feeling 
at home against our military policy. 

The reasons that led the new Ameer of Afghanistan 
to begin war on India are obscure, and the version of 
his motives given by the Indian Government make 
him out to be little better than a fool. One feels that 
there must be another and more reasonable side to 
the whole business. The old principles of our Afghan 
policy, which worked on the whole remarkably well 
for nearly forty years, when Abdurrahman and Habi- 
bullah were Ameers, were simple enough. We gave 
Afghanistan a stiff subsidy, and in return claimed 
the right to the control of its foreign relations. The 
country was independent and enjoyed the right to 
import arms and munitions from India, but the condi- 
tion was that it should have no windows looking on 
the outside world, except towards India. Abdurrah- 
man, a ruler of quite remarkable ability, did not like 
the arrangement, but he accepted it, because he dis- 
trusted Russia as much as or more than he distrusted 
India. He compared himself to a swan swimming 
on a lake, with a tiger watching him from one bank 
and a bear from the other. But he was quite successful 
in keeping his feathers intact. When Russia, however, 
turned Bolshevist, the situation changed. The bear 
seemed to have lost its claws, while the tiger was seen 
to be devouring Turkey—no doubt from humanitarian 
motives. Bolshevist ideas produced a ferment in 
Bokhara, and the murder of Habibullah was a distant 
imitation of the murder of the Czar. When Amanullah, 
the new Ameer, seized the throne, he posed as a man 
of democratic ideas. In his proclamation, in the 
beginning of April, he promised reforms in the system 
of government (which it certainly needed) ; that there 
should be no forced labour, no tyranny or oppression, 
and that Afghanistan should be free and independent, 
by which he apparently meant that it should no longer 
be bound by existing treaties with India. 

A month later, in May, Afghan regulars crossed 
their border into the No-Man’s-Land between it and 
the frontier of India and threatened Landi Kotal, in 
the Khyber. The British, under General Barrett, rushed 
troops up the Khyber and occupied Dakka, just over 
the Afghan border; and there they stuck, unable to 
move forward. The new macadam roads are said 
to have been unfit to carry the weight of military 
traffic; at any rate, our transport completely broke 
down. Thereupon the Afghans turned our flank to 
the south, penetrated the Kuram, and the Tochi Valleys, 
and attacked the important frontier position of Thal. 
We retaliated by aeroplane raids on Kabul and by the 
more legitimate use of our air power to bomb and 
disperse armed gatherings of Afghan troops. In June, 
an armistice was concluded, which has just been con- 
verted into a Treaty of Peace. By this Treaty, we 
withdraw from the Ameer the privilege of importing 
arms and cancel the subsidy, arrears and all, but about 
the future control of Afghan foreign policy nothing 
is said in the Treaty. The Ameer will say that as we 
have withdrawn the consideration on which he agreed 
to abstain from relations with foreign powers, he is 
free to conduct his foreign policy as he sees fit. The 
Indian Government, on the other hand, will maintain 
that our old rights to control the foreign policy of 
Afghanistan not having been expressly abrogated still 
persist. There are all the makings in the Treaty of a 
fourth Afghan war, unless a discussion in this country 
can put our policy towards Afghanistan on a new and 
better footing. 


There are two questions raised by this little war, 
to which the country must insist on getting an answer. 
What ails the Indian Army that it should have made 
such a mess of the operations? If there is one subject 
that the Indian Army ought to have studied, it is the 
defence of this frontier. Yet the Afghans, cut off as 
they are from communication with the outside world, 
showed themselves much more mobile troops than 
our own army. They penetrated the Khyber before 
we were ready to meet them; they out-manceuvred 
us by their attack on the Kuram, and, in addition, it 
would appear that some of the hospital scandals of 
the Mesopotamian campaign were repeated in this war. 
There was the same breakdown of transport, with 
far less excuse ; the same shortage of hospital equip- 
ment; and the same (in kind, if not in amount) 
preventable disease and suffering. A Commission of 
Enquiry into the Indian Army has been appointed, 
and the facts, so far as they are known, point to some- 
thing radically wrong in its administration. If our 
Indian Frontier policy in the future is to rely mainly 
on the tactics of defence, and to avoid military adven- 
tures, it is necessary that our frontier organisation 
should be as nearly perfect as we can make it. It is 
evident that it is in need of drastic reforms, and until 
these are made the Government of India should be 
given no rest. 

As for our Frontier policy, it is quite evident that 
Afghanistan has outgrown the old restrictions. The 
Afghan is no longer the man who lives on quarrels 
and fighting. He is anxious to become civilised ; 
he has strong democratic instincts, and he has the 
makings of a progressive country. There are 25,000 
Afghans in Bombay alone, all behaving like decent 
members of society, and some of them making a good 
deal of money. The disloyal Postmaster at Peshawar 
was an Afghan ; and, when they can be trusted, every- 
one who knows them recognises that there is good 
stuff in the nation. If there is this progressive spirit 
abroad, we can only make an enemy of it by maintaining 
the artificial restrictions of outlook that worked under 
Abdurrahman. There is no fear of Afghanistan turning 
Bolshevist, and if we wish to fight Bolshevist intrigue 
in Afghanistan—there is plenty of evidence of that— 
we shall best do it by abandoning India’s claims to 
stand between Afghanistan and the outside world. 
The old system of subsidy and control is obsolete ; 
the new alternatives are, either to assume responsi- 
bility ourselves for the government of Afghanistan 
or to encourage Afghanistan to develop on her own 
lines, and to let India take her chance with other powers 
of influence in Afghanistan. If India appears as a 
friend, not of the old despotism at Kabul, but of the 
new and more enlightened Afghanistan that is begin- 
ning to emerge, she will stand to gain. The first alter- 
native of assuming responsibility for the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan is, under present conditions, 
clearly out of the question, for it would lead to an 
enormous increase in India’s military burdens just at 
the time when we need all the assistance she can give 
elsewhere, and perhaps to serious revolution. 

It is a corollary of this new policy of leaving Afghan- 
istan perfect freedom in her foreign relations that the 
Indian Frontier system should be put in a perfect 
condition of defence. It is the finest natural frontier 
in the world, and if we cannot defend it we are cer- 
tainly not capable of conducting field operations in 
Central Asia. The German theory of waging defensive 
war beyond one’s own borders may have good military 
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reasons in country like Europe, but they do not apply 
to the barren hills of Afghanistan. _The sound policy 
of defence for India is to avoid entanglement in Afghan- 
istan. Between the administrative frontier of India 
and the Durand line, which is the frontier of Afghan- 
istan, there is a zone sufficiently wide to serve as a 
buffer to India against foreign attack. It is to our 
interest to keep this zone independent, alike of Afghan- 
istan and of our own administration. More than that 
we need not do, except to convince Afghanistan that 
we are her friend and have no wish to stand between 
her and a place in the sun. 


BRITISH POLICY IN SYRIA 


IR EDMUND ALLENBY’S last dispatch, 
reviewing the campaigns of the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force, will have been read, we 
doubt not, with general interest and legitimate 

satisfaction. The “ side show in Palestine ’’ no longer 
calls for excuse or justification. The operations, as Sir 
Edmund says, were part of a studied whole, and not an 
isolated campaign. The Turkish armies were twice 
decisively beaten, “‘on the second occasion with a 
completeness unparalleled in modern military history.”’ 
Over 100,000 prisoners, with 500 guns and the whole 
transport, were captured, and Turkey was forced out of 
the war. “From the historical point of view,” he 
concludes, “‘ the land of Syria, Palestine and Arabia has 
been freed from the long Turkish domination, which 
has for centuries paralysed economical and _ political 
development. The railways and roads constructed in 
the course of our military operations open up great 
possibilities for the revival of the ancient prosperity of 
these countries.” That is a just s of a very 
great achievement. And now we have to face the facts 
as they are to-day. All is not well in Syria. Few 
people in this country, we fear, know or care much about 
what has happened there since the “‘ crowning mercy ” 
of our victory over the Turks. But it is necessary that 
they should both know and care, if we are to avoid 
disaster in the Middle East. Sir Edmund Allenby 
himself, in one passage of his dispatch, refers to certain 
difficulties that he has had since the Armistice. ‘ The 
task of maintaining order,” he says, “‘ in Palestine and 
Syria during ony under review [i.e., from October 
3ist, 1918, to March, 1919] has been a delicate one. 
Though the attitude of the population towards the 
Allied forces . . . has been genuinely friendly, there are 
in these countries religious and racial differences between 
various sections of the population ready to blaze out 
at the least provocation. The state of tense expectation 
as to the political future of the country increases such 
feeling. All along the eastern borders are large numbers 
of Bedouins, supplied with arms and ammunition in 
greater quantities than ever before, who have never been 
subject to any but the most nominal control. They, 
too, are waiting to take advantage of any internal 
disorder as an opportunity for raids or plunder.” This 
is a warning whose significance will be lost on no one 
who has been in Asia Minor and seen the activities of 
Islam and Judaism and Christianity there. But there 
is something more than this, on which the Commander- 
in-Chief’s dispatch does not touch. There is a very 
awkward state of tension between ourselves and the 
French. This tension has existed, and has been growing 
worse, for many months. It has been hushed up in 
public on both sides until recently ; but the French Press 
has now taken serious alarm, and has broken out into 
vehement criticism of British awd and action in Syria. 
Not one in ten thousand of the British public, we imagine, 
has the slightest suspicion of this shadow which has 
fallen across the Entente. What is the French case ? 
Briefly put, it is that we are steadily and ruthlessly 






engaged in undermining their position in the Middle 
East. Our conduct seems to them all the more heinous 
because not only is the interest and influence of France 
in Syria a long-standing tradition, recognised hitherto 
by all the world, including ourselves, but by a secret 
treaty (now no longer secret), made in 1916, we definitely 
agreed to recognise French rights when Turkey should 
come to be partitioned. Whether this treaty was good 
or bad we are not discussing ; the point is that we signed 
it and that our co-signatories accuse us of acting contrary 
to its terms. Our plan of campaign, then, according 
to the critics, is to carry on a series of intrigues, some 
underhand, some barely concealed, against French 
prestige and French claims. These intrigues take many 
forms, and we do not propose here to enter into minute 
details. But the two main compiaints centre in our 
support of the Emir Feisul and in an alleged campaign 
of misrepresentation of the French to the Moslem world. 
Feisul, with his army of Hedjaz Arabs, rendered valuable 
service against the Turks, and is entitled to his price. 
But what is that price ? His ambitions have grown, and 
his claims have grown. - He is to have Damascus. But 
by what right is he to extend his pretensions to Aleppo, 
to Alexandretta ? What is the meaning of his emissaries 
and his propaganda right across Syria? What is this 
talk of an undivided, independent Arab kingdom ? 
Where does he get the long purse that is so necessary 
for his activities ? There can only be one answer to all 
these questions, say the French. Feisul is the creation 
of Britain. He is supported by British gold and by 
British diplomacy. Those Frenchmen who are friendly 
to us—and they are many—warn us that we are playing 
a dangerous game. The Arab will not lick the hand of 
his benefactor for ever, and a policy which aggrandises 
the power of the Hedjaz may result presently in the 
overwhelming not only of French influence in Syria, 
but of our own also throughout the Middle East. Pales- 
tine is not a country inhabited entirely by Anglophil 
Zionists. Mesopotamia has yet to be proved. Egypt 
has just given us an ugly lesson. Islam is a force to be 
reckoned with very seriously by Europeans in the East. 

The second charge against us (which overlaps partly 
with the first, since here in the Emir Feisul is our 
instrument) is that of belittling France as a Moslem 
power. We lose no opportunity, it is alleged, of snubbing 
the French officers and administrators, of slighting 
them even in public. It is put about that France 
is the protector of the Christians, that she is interested 
chiefly, if not solely, in the Christians—and particularly 
in the Maronites. The Turks, the Mohammedan 
Arabs, are encouraged to look to England for help 
and guidance. If there is any little piece of castigation 
to be administered to Moslems, let it be so arranged 
that the odium will fall on the French authorities. 
If there are troubles in Asia Minor which require inter- 
vention by the Supreme Council of the Allies in Paris, 
let it be so arranged that the French Government 
shall appear to be the prime mover against the Turks. 
The Greeks disembark at Smyrna. It is MM. 
Clemenceau and Tardieu who have given them a 
mandate. Then the British come in as arbiters of the 
quarrel. Allenby appears as generalissimo in Asia 
Minor, and we get the credit for making the Greek troops 
evacuate a part of the vilayet. As for the humiliation 
of the French officials in Beyrouth and elsewhere, 
many unpleasant stories are told. The dictatorial 
powers of Sir Edmund Allenby are bitterly resented. 
Other British generals are specifically named in the 
reports that come to hand for the slights which they 
put upon the French administration. 

All this, then, and more is alleged. We 
have said enough, we think, to show the state of feeling 
in Syria and in France. Responsible writers in the 
Paris Press are di ing explanations. “It is. the 
duty of the British Prime Minister,” we are told, * to 
say whether or not the British Empire has two policies— 
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one for Europe, the other for the colonies—the first 
all friendliness and cordiality towards France, the other 
tortuous, perfidious and selfish, which, forgetful of 
our heavy sacrifices, forgetful of the lessons of the war 
. . + + recalls the worst days of the Fashoda crisis and 
he troubles of the years from 1905 to 1907.” 

What is the answer to all these allegations? Which, if 
any, contain truth? We do not know. We may believe 
that they are capable of refutation. But we have 
not the means of refuting them. We are aware (and 
the French are aware also) that many Englishmen 
hold that France is not good at colonial administration, 
that Syrian opinion is not really favourable to the French. 
But this, even if it were true, would not help much ; 
for we definitely repudiate any claims to Syria, and it 
will hardly be alleged that the Syrians love the Hedjaz 
Arabs! Nor do we think that anything is gained by 
pretending that our only business is to see to the integrity 
of Palestine, and that the rival claims in the north 
can be fought out independently between France 
and the Emir Feisul. The whole onus of the French 
charge is that nothing which Feisul does is independent, 
since we are behind him all the time. And, in any case, 
it is folly to imagine that this country is not vitally 
interested in the settlement of Syria. Let it be clear 
that we hold no brief for France. We make no impu- 
tations against the Emir Feisul, or against anyone 
else. We are interested in the welfare of the peoples 
of Syria, of Palestine and of the rest of the Middle 
East. We are interested in the maintenance of 
relations with our Allies. And we are interested in the 
honour of Britain, which is seriously impugned. For 
those reasons we demand that the country should 
be enlightened on our policy in Western Asia. 


PROFITEERING 


T is hardly surprising that the Government’s pro- 
posed measures against profiteering have been 
met with an almost universal cry of derision. 
For they are not only obviously one-sided and 

therefore unjust, but also plainly doomed from the 
outset to be ineffective. If war-time control has taught 
us anything it has surely shown that there can be no 
effective control that does not begin with the raw 
material and follow it through every stage up to the 
finished article exposed for sale in the retail shop. 
Indeed, the importance of realising this fact was the 
burden of the evidence given by the Food Controller 
himself before the Select Committee on Profiteering. 
Yet in face of this testimony by the member of its own 
administration who is chiefly concerned the Govern- 
ment has introduced a measure directed almost exclu- 
sively against the retail tradesman, who is thus made 
the scapegoat of the Government’s incompetence in 
dealing with the real profiteers. 

We do not, of course, mean to suggest that the retail 
tradesman is not in many cases a profiteer according 
to the measure of his ability. We do not imagine that 
he has a higher standard of morality than the manu- 
facturer or the wholesale trader, or that he is proof 
against temptations to which they have already fallen 
victims before he handles the goods. But we do not 
merely doubt, but absolutely deny, that any evidence 
can be produced in support of Sir Auckland Geddes’ 
categorical statement that the retail tradesman is the 
real sinner. Indeed, all the evidence that we possess 
pots to the opposite conclusion, and goes to show 
that the hugest profits are being made by the big manu- 
facturing firms, and still more by the big wholesale 


traders and middlemen. These levy their heavy toll 
on production before ever the goods are delivered to 
the retailer, and even a cursory examination of their 
balance-sheets, share quotations and distributions or 
bonus shares goes to show that the profiteering in “ big 
business’ reaches such proportions as to reduce the 
petty exactions of some retail tradesmen to insignificance. 

What is likely to happen when the Government's 
amateur committees get to work? A host of common 
informers, from anxious housewives to business rivals, 
will begin to lay informations against small traders. 
In many cases they will no doubt be able to prove that 
the margin between the prices at which the retailer 
has bought and sold is a very wide one; but this in 
many trades, especially where perishables are con- 
cerned, will prove nothing unless his gains on one 
transaction are set off against his losses on another. 
Even then, where a prima facie case is established, 
the prosecution will be driven back from the amateur 
work of subtracting the buying from the selling price 
to the complex and expert task of auditing the retailer’s 
books, if he keeps any, in the hope of ascertaining his 
real profits. 

But more often the retailer will be able to throw 
back the onus of the high prices which he is charging 
on to the wholesaler from whom he bought. What is 
to happen then? Is the non-expert committee to begin 
upon the highly technical task of chasing the commodity 
back through all the hands through which it has passed 
—small wholesaler, large wholesaler, secondary producer, 
primary producer, to say nothing of the importer, 
the shipowner, the manufacturer of machinery, the 
coal factor and all the other types of capitalist whose 
operations influence the selling prices of commodities 
of daily use? This again is obviously not a task for 
amateur tribunals, local or even national, but for 
Government departments with trained technical staffs 
at their back. 

The Government’s measures against profiteering 
may therefore be dismissed as the flimsiest of expedients. 
But it is much easier to discredit these obviously dis- 
ingenuous proposals than to make practical suggestions 
as to what can be done immediately. It is, a 
absolutely necessary to do this, and there are steps, 
short of a complete taking over of the vital industries 
by the State, which may fairly be counted upon to 
bring relief. 

It must by this time be clear to everybody that the 
premature abandonment of control after the armistice 
was not merely a mistake, but a criminal blunder. 
This applies above all to the relaxation of control over 
shipping, which has been the most powerful single 
factor in causing prices to rise. It is, of course, true 
that in certain cases a fall in prices followed immediately 
upon the removal of control ; but it is also the case that 
in these instances prices speedily “ rallied” and became 
higher than ever before. The case for the retention 
of control over vital commodities and service as long 
as national or world sho e continues is unanswerable, 
and is coming to be generally admitted. 

But it is also a fact that the methods of control 
hitherto pursued in the case of most commodities have 
been ok as to allow vast numbers of firms to make 
profits, often masked by the distribution of bonus shares, 
which everyone, except perhaps the recipients, must 
hold to be utterly unreasonable. It may not be possible 
to say what is a fair profit; but there are certainly 
very many cases in which obviously unreasonable profits 
are being made by the production or sale of commodities 
which are supposed to be fully controlled. 

This happens, of course, for a very simple reason. 
Prices are usually fixed by the Government at a level 
which will assure what is regarded as a fair profit even 
to the least favourably situated producer of or dealer 
in the commodity concerned. But, since costs of 
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production vary widely between firms manufacturing 
or dealing in the same article on different scales or under 
differing conditions, the method of a fixed price based 
on these considerations inevitably puts enormous 
profits into the coffers of the more favourably situated 
concerns. It is sometimes argued that this does not 
matter, because the main thing is to stimulate pro- 
duction irrespective of price; but this is poor comfort 
for the consumer who finds himself paying high prices 
while producers and traders are earning inflated 
dividends. 

The method of uniform fixed prices offers no way of 
escape from this difficulty. But there is an alternative 
method which has been successfully employed by the 
Government in relation to certain commodities at 
certain stages of production and distribution. This 
method is for the Government to purchase the raw 
material and to- retain ownershipat every stage of pro- 
duction (or rather conversion) and distribution, paying 
the various manufacturers and distributors a commission 
on work done over and above their actual conversion 
costs. This commission can be so reckoned as to afford 
what is regarded as a fair profit to each firm which acts 
as a Government agent in production and distribution, 
and the Government, in fixing the final selling price 
to the consumer, is able to set off the higher costs of 
production of some part of the supply against the 
lower costs of other parts. This method should be 
greatly extended, and applied to every possible com- 
modity in all its stages. 

Even this, however, will by no means settle the whole 
question. It has been the custom hitherto for the 
Government to allow every existing group of middlemen 
to draw its profit from handling the commodities in 
which it deals, whether or not it performs any useful 
social function, and whether or not it can be eliminated 
or its personnel very greatly reduced. This policy, 
which is responsible for a great deal of price inflation, 
must cease and the middleman must be able to claim 
consideration only if he can show that he is performing 
a real social service. There are big vested interests in 
the way of this obviously desirable reform; but, if the 
facts are made known, it will not be difficult to deal 
with them. 

“* If the facts are known ”’ The Government has 
evidently made a great effort to shut down the Select 
Committee on Profiteering at the very moment when 
its labours were beginning. It is of the greatest public 
importance that the Select Committee should not allow 
itself to be shut down, but should pursue with the 
utmost vigour its investigations into the operations of 
“big business” in causing high prices. Especially 
should it pay attention to the shipowning fraternity, 
and to such big groups of producers and merchants as 
those concerned in meat, edible oils and fats, grain 
and brewing, leather and boots, woollen stuffs and 
clothing. It is true that the Government proposes 





to adopt the Report of the Committee on Trusts for. 


the investigations of the affairs of trusts and combines ; 
but is the proposal to give the Board of Trade powers 
of investigation more than an attempt to bury the whole 
question by referring it to a department where big 
business interests are notoriously entrenched ? What 
is required is that the Select Committee, sitting in 
public, should, by examining on oath departmental 
and business witnesses, bring as many of the facts as 
possible into the light of full public knowledge, and, 
with public backing, insist, not merely on the continu- 
ance of control, but of control upon lines such as those 
indicated above which, by really limiting profits in 
each case to a reasonable amount, and preventing 
evasions by the issue of bonus shares and by other 
doubtful measures, will cause a substantial reduction 
in prices. We do believe such a reduction to be possible, 
if the right measures are taken; and that, after all, 
is what the public wants. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WORKING 
LIKE A NIGGER 


E have heard it maintained that in all ages human 
beings have hated two things more than anything 
else—working and fighting. Man was born lazy 

and peaceable. He only works in order to be able to be 
idle. He only fights in order to be able to live at peace. 
There are, it cannot be denied, men who cannot help working 
and others who cannot help fighting. It is their genius or 
doom. But the mass of men do not share their restless 
passions. They prefer a life of modest ease. One thinks 
of the literature of the Heroic Age as a literature of men 
who loved fighting for its own sake. But, when we read 
Homer, we find how mistaken a view this is. The rank 
and file of the Greeks did not in the least wish to make war 
on Troy. We find them, at the first suggestion of a “ de- 
featist ” orator, eager to hurry down to the beach and 
embark for home. They took exactly the same attitude to 
war that the Russian soldiers astonished some people by 
taking after the Revolution. The passion for fighting for 
fighting’s sake is so rare that it is taken for granted that no 
army could hold together except under the pressure of an 
iron discipline such as human beings would find intolerable 
in ordinary life. The general dislike of fighting may be seen 
in the fact that soldiers always do their best to delude 
themselves with the hope that the war on which they are 
engaged will be a short'war. Even those realists who refuse 
to be deluded find no pleasure in the thought that the end 
is not in sight. If they “ stick it,” in the popular phrase, 
they do so as Stoics, not as Epicureans. They, too, would 
like to be aboard the ships that would take them back to 
their wives, their children and their country. The popu- 
larity of “ blighty ’”’ wounds during the late war was notori- 
ous. Men may love victory; but they are willing to fight 
for it only as a desperate necessity. The love of being a 
winner is a far more widespread passion than pugnacity. 
Pugnacity is only a by-product. 

As for work, does not our very religion show how we 
hate it? We read in the Bible that it came into the world 
as a punishment and a curse. Had Adam never sinned, 
he would have been a lazy and immortal vagabond. The 
Garden of Eden and Paradise are, in the popular imagi- 
nation, the one a green, the other a golden, haven of idle- 
ness. If we praise work, then, it is not because we regard 
it as the best of all possible things in the best of all possible 
worlds. We regard it rather as an inevitable burden. It 
is the last resource of fallen man. It would be difficult 
to prove that in itself it is any more ennobling than indo- 
lence. Excessive labour, it may even be, is brutalising in 
its effects as excessive indolence is not. There is, we are 
aware, a grave moral objection to indolence. But this 
objection arises not from any theory of the ideal beauty of 
work but from the fact that in this world, rolling on its way 
under the shadow of Adam’s curse, no man can be indolent 
without escaping his share of the general burden. He 
becomes a shirker and lives at the expense of his neighbours. 
Men, women, and children have to go without a little 
luxury, perhaps even without necessaries, in order to sup- 
port him in his idleness. He offends the sense of justice 
which tells us that all men should contribute equally out 
of their energies to the common fund of labour. We have 
no more right to avoid working than to avoid paying taxes. 
We may not be particularly enthusiastic about either work 
or taxes; but an enthusiastic sense of equality may at least 
carry us through. ‘‘ Work,” said Carlyle, “is the grand 
cure of all the maladies and miseries that ever beset man- 
kind.” Frankly, we doubt it. It did not even cure Car- 
lyle of indigestion. Had work been all that was needed, 
we should long ago have got back into Paradise. It is 

ssible, indeed, that in some circumstances work may even 
add to the maladies and miseries of mankind. A man may 
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work hard at making pills for poisoners or bombs for anar- 
chists, to name only two of a multitude of reprehensible 
activities. One may be industrious to the detriment of 
one’s fellows no less than to their gain. Hence, if we speak 
in praise of work, it is not because we have faith in it as the 
rosy remedy of a quack-doctor of society. It is because 
we see no other way of paying the unreckonable debt 
bequeathed to us by Adam. Someone has to pay it. It 
cannot be repudiated by the human race in general without 
an immediate collapse into ruin. And what the race cannot 
repudiate, the individual member of the race has no right 
to repudiate. A Thoreau or a Stevenson affords no pre- 
cedent for idlers. Each of them did his full share of the 
work of his age. 

Just at present, one hears complaints on all sides that 
the workers are ceasing to work. It was in Victorian 
England accepted as an economic principle that every man 
had the right to sell as little labour as possible for as much 
money as possible. This was called competition, and was 
regarded as a divine institution by members of the middle 
classes who wished to be allowed to grow rich. For a long 
time it worked admirably for those who believed in it, for 
by some curious paradox it resulted in the working classes 
selling as much labour as possible for as little money as 
possible—an entirely opposite effect to that which was 
produced in the ranks of the bourgeois manufacturers. 
Buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest 
was supposed to be a blessed phrase which explained to 
working-men why their wages were low, not a phrase that 
could possibly incite them to unite in the determination to 
make their wages high. All sorts of devices, such as the 
wages fund, were invented in order to persuade them that 
the wages of a labourer were limited by an iron law which 
did not apply to the dividends of manufacturers. Moralists 
kept assailing the economists and warning them that they 
were instilling a poisonous doctrine into the body of society 
—that “the Devil take the hindmost” was a Devil’s 
principle. As the world grew richer, however, and the 
hindmost did not protest too much, the economists seemed 
to have the better of the argument. They did not realise 
that the hindmost were sheep who were bound ultimately 
to follow the foremost. If the foremost lived for themselves 
rather than for society, the hindmost in the end were sure 
to imitate them. If the foremost preferred the ideal of 
self-aggrandisement to the ideal of equal service, the hind- 
most must in the nature of things follow suit. Even if we 
grant that the worst that is being said of the workers just 
now is true, it means no more than that the economic 
gospel of the nineteenth century is bearing its natural fruit. 
If we allow the Devil to take the hindmost without protest 
he will ultimately go further and take the whole of society. 

One thing is clear, however. ‘The Devil take the 
hindmost ’’ has now ceased to be possible as a golden rule 
for a civilised nation. The workers will only be content to 
give their work under the inspiration of another philosophy. 
Work with the object of self-aggrandisement can lead us 
nowhere but into the disaster of a class war, in which each 
side will have nothing to support it in the fight save 
a bitter passion for profits It is not that the ordinary 
man is not perfectly willing to go on working for his own 
self-aggrandisement. It is that he will not go on working 
for the self-aggrandisement of other people. He is not a 
saint who has suddenly abandoned the doctrine of self- 
interest. He is merely an ordinary man who has discovered 
that the doctrine of self-interest works to the advantage 
of others rather than himself. All he is doing at the moment 
is to try to twist the doctrine to his own advantage. He 
was told that competition is good, and he has begun to 
compete for as big a share as possible of the wealth of the 
world. His masters, terrified by the sufficiently terrific 
spectacle, preach to him about the good of society. But 
they do not as a rule practise what they preach. The 
history of the Excess Profits Tax, when it is fully told, with 
its record of captains of industry doing everything in their 


power to withhold or lessen their contributions to the State 
when it stood in mortal need of them, will throw a light on 
human nature hardly less disturbing than the fourth book of 
Gulliver's Travels. It is the spirit that led to these shameful 
avoidances, and the similar spirit shown by the men called 
profiteers, which is responsible for much of the debasement 
we all see in the industrial life of the nation. Workmen 
have been taught by example, though not by precept, that 
any man who can has a right to prey upon society. They 
are not taught by example that we are all members of society, 
owing to it an equal debt and claiming from it equal rights 
in return. In the result, popular ideas both of the duties of 
man and of the rights of man have got hopelessly muddled. 
Work is withheld simply because the gospel of greed—of 
which the gospelof laziness is a branch—hasat last become 
general. 

How, then, can we set the world to work again? It can 
be done only either by the dread of starvation or by the 
acceptance of a new principle as the basis of industry. 
Man will work happily if he has an assurance that he is 
serving himself and his fellows; he will not work happily 
if he suspects that he is mainly serving a self-seeking master. 
He is not a Utopian who demands the establishment of a 
new heaven or a new earth to-morrow. He only wishes to 
be able to feel that his work is a contribution to something 
better than an employer’s balance at the bank. Work is a 
means of escape from the ills of starvation, ignorance, dirt, 
and general helplessness. It becomes noblerwhen it is done 
for the purpose of enabling others to escape from these 
ills. The commonplaces of morality tell us all this. Preachers 
have told us for ages that the work of a crossing-sweeper 
done from a generous motive is as noble as the work of a 
Prime Minister. Only if we get back the idea of the nobility 
of work into the general mind can we ever persuade men 
again to work as hard as they used to do. They will never 
work such long hours again. All the more important will 
it be for them—we should say for us—to work still more 
intensely at such work as our hands find to do. For the 
moment, many people are rebellious against every task 
that falls to them. Domestic servants, with their slovenly 
ways and the loss of the old semi-servile pride in the results 
of their work, are a type of much of the degraded labour 
of the present time. It may be that the disappearance of 
the old family dependent, who asked no better reward than 
praise for a well-cooked pie or a spotless house, is a desirable 
thing. We think it is. Freedom is better than good 
cookery. But what a miserable race we must be if we can 
find no way of making freedom consistent with good cookery ! 
Freedom means something more than a slut in the kitchen 
and a sloven in the factory. Perhaps it means the abolition 
of the private kitchen altogether and of the privately- 
owned factory. Certainly, society must be so organised 
that we can fairly ask every man and woman to perform 
a hard and competent day’s work. Obviously, we must 
all “‘ speed up” and undertake the burden of work with 
new energy if civilisation is to get to its feet again and be 
able to march forward. This, we are afraid, is impossible 
unless the social motive comes into play and to some extent 
balances the selfish motive in industry. The spirit of 
fellowship, which is praised in war, is equally indispensable 
in peace. Without it, what reason is there for not slacking, 
shirking, or indulging in any other of the various forms of 
industrial egotism ? 


SUN-SPOTS 


UESTIONS as to the nature of the sun gave very 
O little trouble until people began impertinently 
to peer through telescopes. It was a ball of fire, 

perfect in its essence, and, since nothing was known about 
it, just the kind of thing on which medizval science loved 
to dogmatise. One of Galileo’s chief indiscretions was to 
discover spots in the sun, or rather, since it is possible that 
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Fabricius, who also had a telescope, was the first to see 
them, let us say that it was Galileo’s indiscretion to insist 
upon the fact that they were spots in the sun. This 
contention naturally angered all those who knew that 
the sun was the emblem of purity and perfection, for, 
as a prominent man of learning put it, the sun is the eye 
of the world, and the eye of the world cannot suffer ophthal- 
mic disease, such as spots. After it had been reluctantly 
acknowledged that there were dark markings these were 
set down as planets passing bet ween the sun and the telescope. 
However, Galileo stuck to his point, and, incidentally, 
knowing neither the use of dark glasses to cut down the 
glare nor the device since often used of throwing the image 
of the sun on a screen, sowed the seeds of blindness by 
his observations. He noticed that the spots apparently 
moved across the disc, and correctly attributed this to a 
rotation of the sun, which he showed to be in the same 
direction as that of the planets round the sun. When the 
facts were at length accepted, there was much discussion 
as to the nature of the spots, some, including Galileo 
himself, maintaining that they were a kind of cloud floating 
just above the sun’s surface, others that they were masses 
of slag on a molten sea, but after a time the subject ceased 
to interest astronomers, who were more intent on 
investigating the beautiful regularities of the solar system 
to which Newton’s great work had given the key. The 
appearance and behaviour of the sun-spots seem to the 
hasty observer to be quite capricious—in fact, the great 
French astronomer Lalande, who flourished toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, dissuaded a beginner with the 
words, “‘ Don’t spend too much time on the spots: they 
are phenomena which know no law.” 

Yet some years later a law was found for the behaviour 
of the spots asa class, if not for the individual spot. 
Sometimes the sun shows many of them, at other times 
none at all, and patient investigation demonstrated that the 
times at which the greatest number (somewhere between 
25 and 50) is visible, the times of greatest sun-spot activity, 
recur regularly at intervals of about eleven years. The 
spots manifest themselves in cycles. Again, they never 
appear outside acertain zone extending for 35 degrees or so of 
latitude on either side of the sun’s equator, and very rarely 
actually on the equator itself: the way in which they are 
distributed within this zone at different periods of the cycle 
also shows certain regularities. A very curious fact is 
that the spots in different latitudes do not travel at the 
same angular rate. From their movement it appears that 
the solar surface rotates somewhat faster at the equator 
than near the poles, which could not be the case if the spots 
were marks on a solid surface. This inequality of rotation 
has been confirmed by special methods independent of 
the sun-spots, and offers great difficulties in constructing 
a workable theory of the sun. 

There are, then, certain regularities in the movement 
and number of the spots, which, as we shall see, have 
considerable influences on our earth. The appearance of 
the spots themselves varies considerably from case to case, 
but there are general features which they have in common. 
There is always a dark centre, or umbra, surrounded by 
an irregular ring, the penumbra, lighter than the former, 
but darker than the solar surface. Further, round each 
spot are bright patches, which have been shown to be 
elevations, known as faculae. When we speak of a spot 
as being dark it is, of course, only in relation to the intense 
brightness of the rest of the surface—it has been calculated 
that the “ black” of the spot is really 500 times as bright 
as the full moon. Often the spot appears bridged across 
by a bar of light, andthereis no particular shape which can 
be specified as that of the typical spot. As for size, the great 
spot of 1858 was as wide across as 18 earths touching one 
another; but this is unusual, spots about three earth 
diameters across being common. An _ individual spot 
may last for a few days before disappearing, or for some 
months, in the latter case going round the sun and 





reappearing several times, as the sun revolves once in about 
27 days. It will thus be seen that it is only when considering 
the behaviour of the spots as a whole that we can talk of 
regularity : of an individual spot little can be predicted so far. 

The great astronomer Herschel, the father, had a pleasant 
theory of the sun which imagined it to be a cold, dark globe 
much like our earth and probably peopled with ideal 
inhabitants, surrounded by a coat of cloud which protected 
them from the intolerable radiation of an upper region 
of intense light. From time to time masses of gas were 
supposed to break through the outer spheres of cloud and 
light, causing a spot, the dark centre being the actual cold, 
solid sun seen through the gap formed, and the penumbra 
the feebly luminous cloud. This fantastic theory, which 
had considerable influence in its time, is, of course, long since 
dead. Before considering the modern ideas of sun-spots, 
we must sketch the modern ideas of the constitution of 
the sun itself. Everything points to the main body of the 
sun, the mass which we see with the naked eye as the solar 
disc, being not a solid sphere but a pasty mass which may 
consist of gases, highly condensed under the enormous 
pressures, containing solid and liquid particles. Anyhow, 
it is probable that the matter of which it is composed can 
circulate in slow currents. It is this sphere which gives out 
the white sunlight capable of being resolved by the prism 
into a continuous band of colour, varying from red to violet, 
the spectrum demonstrated by Newton. It is known as 
the photosphere. When the sun is hidden by eclipse, 
so that its dazzling light does not fill the sky, we see that 
this photosphere is surrounded by a comparatively narrow, 
rosy halo, the chromosphere, from which prominences 
stand like tongues of flame. Further, outside this there 
is a very much broader halo of pearly white colour, which 
may be broader than the sun itself, the solar corona. 
Neither the chromosphere nor the corona can be seen 
directly in the ordinary way, as their light is very feeble 
compared with that of the sun—of the photosphere, rather. 
We look through these surrounding atmospheres straight 
down upon the photosphere itself. Modern pbysical 
science has, however, put at our disposal in the spectroscope 
and the photographic plate powerful instruments which 
have rendered us largely independent of eclipses for 
investigating the chromosphere. A combination of the 
telescope, spectroscope and camera, with a certain device 
of moving slits, the whole forming an instrument known as 
a spectro-heliograph, enables us to photograph the sun, 
using light of one colour, or more correctly of one wave- 
length, alone. Since different layers of the chromosphere 
contain different gases, each giving out a light peculiar 
to itself, we can, by working with one light alone, get a 
photograph giving an idea of the distribution of the different 
gases: certain refinements enable us to distinguish between 
gases at higher and lower levels. (As a very rough analogy 
we may point out that if we photographed a distant apple 
tree by red light alone we should have a picture giving us 
the distribution of apples, by green light the distribution 
of leaves, and so on.) These photographs, taken with 
particular lines, and parts of lines, of hydrogen, calcium 
and so on have done much to clear up the nature of the spots 
and their accompanying faculae. 

Now, in interpreting the results won with all these 
instruments, the knowledge recently gained in the laboratory 
as to the interdependence of light, electricity and magnetism 
has played a great part. It is now known that the spectral 
lines of the light are modified in a certain way when the 
source of this light is in the neighbourhood of a magnet. 
Professor Hale found that the light from sun-spots shows 
the effect of a powerful magnetic field, and, moreover, 
of such a field as would be caused by a whirl of electrified 
particles round an axis at right angles to the face of the sun, 
such a vortex as the water makes when running out of an 
old-fashioned bath. If the water is looked at from above 
the centre of this vortex appears black, but, of course, 
the sun-spot is not quite as simple as that. 
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There is not perfect unanimity as to the structure of a 
sun-spot—it would be strange if there were, considering the 
difficulties of obtaining data on which to found a theory. 
The most plausible idea seems to be that the cause of a spot 
is the formation of a long whirl or vortex by the friction 
of the internal layers of the photosphere across one another. 
The ends of this vortex appear on either side of the solar 
equator, forming depressions in the surface, and creating 
suction which draws down streams of relatively cold gases 
from above and from the sides. The masses of gas displaced 
by the hollow may give rise tothe faculae. The latest work 
of Hale leaves no doubt as to the magnetic polarity of the 
spots, and affords a large amount of information for 
interpretation, especially as regards the solar prominences. 
Whatever the exact nature of the sun-spots may be, and 
whether they are actual causes of changes in the solar 
radiation or merely an easily visible sign which accompanies 
these changes, there is little doubt that the presence or 
absence of spots may be taken as a measure of the solar 
activity. The cycle of the sun-spots is followed so 
remarkably clearly by certain phenomena on earth that 
this conclusion is imposed on us. 

The magnetic behaviour of the earth and the appearance 

of the polar aurorae are the two chief earthly witnesses 
to the influence of the sun-spots. The direction in which 
the magnetic needle points undergoes slight daily variations, 
and it has been shown that the average size of this very small 
oscillation varies from year to year, but goes through cycles 
just as do the number of sun-spots, the period between 
two maxima being the spot period of about eleven years 
Further, besides these very small movements of the needle 
there are sudden departures from the normal position 
which indicate what are called ‘‘ magnetic storms.” It has 
been found that these vary in strength and number, also 
following closely the sun-spot period. Still more striking, 
because more completely explained in the light of modern 
physics, is the dependence of the aurora. The frequency 
of displays follows the cycle of the spots, the years of greatest 
frequency being always years of sun-spot maxima. We 
have, therefore, to account for two effects, one magnetic 
and the other luminous, bound up with the appearance 
of sun-spots. The magnetic effect cannot be due directly 
to the magnetism of the sun itself, since no charge of this 
kind could be large enough to be detected by our instruments 
at the enormous distance. Rather, both effects must have 
their origin in electrical radiations of some kind sent out 
by the sun, in all probability streams of electrified particles, 
such as produce in the laboratory brilliant luminous effects 
in gases at low pressure, and influence the electric currents, 
and consequently the magnetic forces, in such gases. It is 
almost certain that the sun sends out negatively charged 
electrons, or cathode rays; in addition, there is evidence 
of the presence of radium in the sun’s chromosphere, which 
would lead to a radiation of positively charged atoms of 
helium, or alpha rays. Further, there may be a discharge 
of actual particles of matter carrying electric charges. 
Any of these radiations will produce electrical effects. 
The earth being itself a magnet, the laws of electricity 
require that the stream of charged particles, of any kind, 
should be concentrated near the earth’s magnetic pole 
according to certain rules, and a body of distinguished 
Scandinavian workers have shown that the distribution 
ofthe aurorae round the pole is just such as would be expected 
from the action of the earth on a stream of electrified 
particles from the sun producing luminous effects in the 
upper atmosphere. The magnetic storms and disturbances 
have been attributed to electrical influence of both the 
ultra-violet light of the sun, and of the electrons which it 
must give out, on the electric currents in the upper 
atmosphere. 

The subject is too vast and too complicated for us to 
be dogmatic on details. Nevertheless, it is certain that the 
sun-spots are signs of solar activity, and that this activity, 
accompanied by increased radiations of electrified particles, 





has a profound influence on many earthly phenomena. 
The great Herschel was led to declare that the price of 
bread was influenced by the sun-spots. Even this may be 
true, for although the many attempts to establish a 
connection between the weather and the spots have not led 
to any very positive results, it is quite likely that some 
relationship may be found. Can any economist, putting 
aside industrial influences, establish an eleven-year cycle 
for the price of bread ? 
E. N. pa C. A. 





OBSERVATIONS 


N Honours list with a by-election in it! To reverse 
A old saying, the thing is more than a piece of news; 
it is an event. Whose was the brain, or whose the 

hand, that inspired this challenge to Providence can only 
be surmised; but in any case it is the Prime Minister who 
is ultimately responsible, and nobody knows better than he 
that with the release from bond even of only one of those 
overdue peerages others must presently follow, by-elections 
or no by-elections. As Widnes has, hitherto, never faltered 
in its attachment to Unionism, hopes are doubtless high 
of its continued fidelity, especially as the last majority 
rose to nearly 4,000. But if those hopes are gratified, how 
can the Whips expect to be able to veto the further vacancies 
they have so long been struggling to avoid? And if the 
seat goes, what then? Well, then the Government will 
have had their flutter, Colonel Hall Walker his peerage, 
and Mr. Lloyd George his self-selected electoral test for the 
shaping of his future plans. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, whether due to a miscalculation of the period 
of grace permitted under the By-Elections Act or to other 
causes, the rumoured decision of the Prime Minister to 
go on with his present team is not surprising. It is the 
decision of a tired man fighting for time. Writing on the 
subject last week I pointed to certain signs then —— 
of a decision in this direction, in particular the disclosure 
that Mr. George was to continue as an absentee ogee 
in the firm with Mr. Bonar Law keeping shop. At the time 
of writing I was not aware of a yet stronger piece of evidence 
—namely, Mr. Law’s formal reminder to his party (made, 
by the way, in Mr. George’s presence) that this is not a 
Unionist but a Lloyd George Parliament and that the 
majority of members, though composed of Unionists, has 
no right to consider itself a Unionist majority in the sense 
of having been returned to promote specifically Unionist 
ends, nearly every Unionist candidate at the last election 
having solicited votes primarily as a supporter of the Prime 
Minister. In other words, though there is to be no general 
reconstruction, but, on the contrary, as few changes as 

ssible, yet it is to be clearly understood that there must 
™ no further questioning of Mr. George’s authority within 
the Ministry or supremacy of influence with either section 
of the Coalition. Such is the bargain. For the moment 
it looks as if in substance, though not on paper, 
the reactionaries had got the best of it. But those who 
foresaw some time ago that a decision of this kind might 

rove to be the first step towards Mr. George’s ultimate 
reak-away from his slow-moving associates will prefer 
to reserve their final judgment till the curtain rises on the 
next act. 
* * * 

As to the widely-circulated story of the Government’s 
forgetfulness of the date beyond which the immunity 
of new Ministers from the obligation to seek re-election 
ceases to operate and the consequent inability of the Prime 
Minister to carry out his reconstruction ideas, I will only 
say that it is ingeniously and plausibly imagined. What 
really happened, however, was a miscalculation of a different 
kind. Had the time-table of the session worked out 
according to plan, Parliament would have been up by now, 
leaving a comfortable margin before August 25th for the 
completion of Mr. Lloyd George’s reconstruction operations— 
and, indeed, the thing could still be done, though with some- 
what scrambling haste. It was the eleventh-hour decision 
to bring in the Profiteering Bill that threw the time-table 
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out of gear, and possibly that very fact may have been 
used for what it was worth in persuading the Prime Minister 
to go easy for the rest of the year. What I cannot believe 
is that the election department of Downing Street could go 
astray on a technical detail. Though uniformly unsuccessful 
in essentials, that branch of the Ministry is mechanically 
flawless. 
* * * 

In the event of a mock reconstruction—that is to say, 
a general change-over within the Government itself— 
it will be interesting to see what is done with the Ministers 
who, on taking office at £2,000 a year, were promised rises 
before the end of this session, bringing their salaries up to 
the £5.000 level. I suppose there is now little prospect 
of their getting the increase as long as they remain in their 
present posts. If the Bill which was to enable the Prime 
Minister to fulfil his promise is not yet dead, its survival 
beyond the recess and the next by-election or two is at 
least doubtful. Nobody with emoluments above £5,000 a 
year (which means the Lord Chancellor and the Law officers) 
could be expected to relish the idea of a reversion to the 
pooling arrangement introduced under the Asquith Coalition 
and continued down to last January. Nor, I imagine, 
would any of the £5,000 men, however much attracted by 
industrial or educational problems, welcome an invitation 
to change places at £2,000 a year with Sir Robert Horne 
or Mr. Fisher. One change which, from what I hear, would 
be much appreciated, would be a mutual interchange of 
offices between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain. At the 
War Office, Mr. Chamberlain, it is thought, would be a 
loyal instrument of the Cabinet, which is the one thing 
needed in that Department at the present moment, while 
at the Treasury, Mr. Churchill would speedily become the 
over-lord of all his fellow-Ministers, especially the spend- 
thrifts among them, which again is generally held to be 
the one thing now most needed in that Department. 

* * * 

Option by counties is said to be the process—it would 
be absurd to call it a solution—by which the next Home 
Rule scheme will approach the problem of Ulster’s inclusion 
or exclusion. If, as I think may be presumed, the idea is 
to have a separate Parliament for the seceding counties, 
this would mean that only the North-eastern corner, com- 
prising four, or perhaps six, of the nine Ulster counties 
would be represented in the Northern Parliament, and that 
an end would be put to the prospect to which some influ- 
ential Liberals have lately been attracted of the appearance 
on the Irish scene of an almost equally divided Ulster 
Parliament—nearly one half in favour of joining up with 
an all-Ireland Parliament, and a slight and possibly dimin- 
ishing majority clinging less and less tenaciously to the 
tradition of exclusiveness. To the British onlooker, this 
might seem to be a method according to the best colonial 
models, as illustrated more particularly in Australia and 
South Africa. I am told, nevertheless, that neither of the 
Irish parties wants it. If an Ulster Parliament there must 
be, Orangeism would prefer that it should be kept small, 
select and homogeneous, while Nationalism, having little 
desire to capture such a Parliament from within, would be 
not unwilling to concede those attributes as offering no 
sort of obstacle to an eventual union under economic pres- 
sure. These are the interpretations of a shrewd Irish 
observer in close daily contact with his subject, and, if 
they are as accurate as I believe them to be, then it follows 
that the county option plan, or some modification of it, 
though favoured for entirely different reasons by the oppos- 
ing parties, might yet have a fair chance of acceptance 


by both. 
* * * 


Long and honourable service in journalism has given 
Sir Edward Russell a rank of his own in what may be called 
a kingdom of his own, from which he is not likely to be 
supplanted by any new and merely more formal patent 
of nobility. As the poet foresaw, he acquires the guinea 
stamp, but the gowd’s the gowd for a’ that. Yet here 
again the spirit of State aggrandisement may be seen 
encroaching on our holy places. Hitherto, the: House of 
Lords, in a half-groping effort to renew its vitality, has only 
succeeded in gobbling down a mere proprietor or two. 
Now we are faced with a more serious menace. What 
it means is that the bidding is going up, that even the 


writing journalist—the mind behind the millions—is no 
longer safe from a coronet, and possibly it may mean also 
that the men who have unwittingly exposed us to this 
grave peril are the plain Mr. Scotts, Mr. Massinghams and 
Mr. Gardiners, the undecorated Mr. Garvins, Mr. Spenders 
and Mr. Stracheys, who, by consistently holding out against 
the seductions of lesser titles have at once gratified their 
fellows and followers in the craft and (let us hope), humbled 
and exasperated successive Premiers. 
JADE. 


Correspondence 
THE LOOTING IN LIVERPOOL 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—As you know, much play is being made by the reactionary 
elements with the looting which has taken place in Liverpool 
as a consequence of the police strike: the old parrot-cry of 
“* agitators ” is being raised, the old stupid or malicious identifica- 
tion of Socialism with senseless and meaningless destruction is 
being renewed. ‘There goes a Republican: beware of pick- 
pockets.” 

I saw some of the looting in London-road on Sunday night 
(the 3rd inst.). It was wHoity the work of a small gang of 
youths, aided and encouraged by children. Thousands— 
probably tens of thousands—of people stood by, inactive, but 
disapproving : the only comments I heard were of condemnation, 
Within half an hour four shops were smashed in and ransacked, 
and in each case it was the work of the same small band of 
youths and children. 

Those who know anything of the slums of Liverpool, and have 
any conception of the meaning of social conditions, cannot be 
surprised that the removal of police surveillance was followed 
by such an outbreak as occurred. The wonder is only that it 
was iot worse. But even in these districts the looting was 
largely the work of irresponsible youths and children, as is proved 
by the fact that much of it was simply mischievous destruction, 
obviously carried out as a kind of celebration over the departure 
of the hitherto ever-present and ever-threatening ‘ Bobby,” 
and that the looters did not raid the “ better-class ”’ shopping 
areas, as they could easily have done. 

Further, at the police-courts of Liverpool and Birkenhead, a 
number of ‘“ respectably-dressed”’ children and some adults 
have been convicted of looting. This again is indicative of the 
fact that the looting was mostly the work of irresponsible people, 
mostly young. It has been suggested in certain newspaper 
reports that the whole population of certain areas of the city 
took part in the outbreaks. This is obviously ridiculous. -Had 
they done so there wouldn’t have been a shop left in the city. 
while, following their savage instinct, the looters would have 
inevitably fought among themselves for the comparatively 
scanty booty. This suggestion is, of course, the old wicked 
libel that the poor are dishonest and unruly, and must therefore 
be kept down with a strong hand—a libel uttered by precisely 
the people who refuse to admit that the immorality of the slums 
is a result of slum conditions. I did not see any of the actual 
looting in the Scotland-road area (which is the worst in the 
city), but several visits there showed conditions similar to those 
in the centre of the city: the people parading or standing 
inspecting the damage without any sign or suggestion of disorderli- 
ness, the only rowdiness coming—as it did during the Lusitania 
riots—from bands of urchins. 

It seems to me, Sir, of the greatest importance that the 
pictures of Liverpool as a city of general sanguinary riot and 
lawlessness should be shown up as false—as they are. Despite 
the tram strike, the bakers’ strike, and the police strike, the 
overwhelming mass of people, rich and poor, are going about 
their “lawful avocations”’ without tumult or riot, and the 
general attitude to the looters is one of the strongest_condemna- 
tion. As stated in this way, this may seem obvious and trite 
enough, but when Tory papers talk of our “thin veneer” of 
civilisation (applied, of course, to the workers), with its im- 
plication of the necessity of “‘ strong government ” (to be accom- 
plished, of course, by people’ miraculously endowed with civi- 
lisation) and of the dangers of any kind of change in the social 
system as opening inevitably the floodgates of ‘ mob disorder,” 
it is time some one on the spot told a plain, unvarnished tale. 
Fact and reason combine to show that the Liverpool looting 
has been the work of a very small minority, mostly irresponsible 
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youths and children, whose lawlessness is almost wholly the 
result of their environment. To say otherwise is to libel Liverpool 
people, English people and humanity in general. 

The one charge which can be made against the Liverpool 
public during the looting—and it is a very serious one—is that 
of helplessness. May I add, Sir, that Socialism is precisely 
that active honesty which interferes to prevent the commission 
of a wrong even when it does not affect oneself.—Yours, etc., 

56 Orrell Lane, Orrell Park, Liverpool. J. S. DEAN. 


THE POLICY OF THE RUSSIAN 
EXPEDITIONS 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTESMAN. 


Str,—A fortnight ago I returned from Russia, having put 
in a weary nine months in the Northern Provinces, serving with 
the Expeditionary Force at Archangel. Before putting any of 
my impressions on paper I wished to note in what perspective 
our efforts appeared to the onlooker on this side; the result 
is almost as I had anticipated. To the average man it does 
not appear at all! Since my return I have been asked various 
questions by various people; such as “ Did you spend the 
winter in Petrograd?” and ‘“* What do the Bolsheviks look 
like?” Is it not time that the British public realised with 
what object approximately 18,000 Englishmen are being asked 
to risk their health and their lives in this ‘‘ War,’ which is so 
little understood and about which there is set this icefloe of 
indifference. 

In Archangel itself during last winter one had the sense of 
being overlooked while more important problems were being 
thrashed out. But after a time one began to be conscious of a 
feeling that the “‘ war was to be kept going,” and a never-ending 
propaganda recital of Bolshevik atrocities was almost our sole 
pabulum regarding the policy of the expedition. Very uncon- 
vincing this since after a very short acquaintance with the 
Russian atmosphere every British soldier is capable of adjudging 
the local scale of veracity and deducing the opinion that so 
far as inhumanity is concerned, there is little, or rather there 
would be little, to choose between one side and another. 

In the meantime Mr. Churchill announced that we were to 
remain there to help the Russians who had formerly helped us. 
Now this, as it happens, was an entire perversion of the truth. 
From the day of arrival in the Northern Provinces the Allied 
Forces, where they did not meet with open hostility, encountered 
practically nothing but obstruction. The general rule was 
indifference, coupled with a remarkably evident desire to profit 
from the Allied activities. For some months the local mobilisa- 
tion against the Bolsheviks proceeded very slowly indeed, 
partly no doubt owing to the unfailing regularity with which 
all the “bourzhui” (bourgeois) elements avoided service, 
leaving this privilege to be exercised by their less favoured 
countrymen. “Join the Army! I am an educated man.” 
This was by no means an infrequent remark, strange as it may 
sound to our ears. Their reluctance and its influence was 
somewhat overborne later by the determined attitude of the 
Russian G.O.C., whose views, it is only fair to state, did not in 
any sense accord with this attitude. 

The fact remains, however, that it would have been impossible 
to withdraw the forces without allowing the Bolsheviks to 
enter the area evacuated, in which case it is certain that 
all individuals whom we had compromised would have been 
ruthlessly dealt with, and it is very doubtful if many would 
have escaped massacre. Our experience in these regions has 
shown that the most gross demonstrations of Bolshevik venom 
are always displayed against any of their own countrymen 
whom they consider to have “ been on our side.” 

Now the crux of the situation is this. How are our forces to 
be withdrawn? It was hoped while Koltchak was making 
headway that the advanced forces of the Siberians would be 
able by the end of the summer to join with the Archangel forces, 
and that a “ ring” would be established by the Russians which 
would enable us to withdraw and leave the rest to their respon- 
sibility. This hope has vanished. In the meantime the so- 
called “relief” force which arrived in May and June has 
“changed over” with the tired troops of last winter, that is, 
the demobilised portion thereof, and has promptly been sent 
up the line for offensive operations. 

Is this realised by the public? How does it compare with 
the announcement in the Press that all British troops will be 
withdrawn before the ice forms? Three days before I left 
our G.H.Q. was advanced 250 versts with a view to an attack. 





If this attack succeeds in occupying more territory, or, as the 
authorities would say, “in freeing it from the Bolsheviks” 
(a process indeed to which, as our experience showed, the 
peasants of the Northern Provinces, at any rate, were com- 
pletely indifferent), we have again compromised a fresh section 
of the population and rendered our withdrawal only rather more 
difficult to effect; that is, if humanitarian reasons are to be 
taken into consideration. And Mr. Churchill said that our 
forces were retained there for humanitarian reasons. Are 
they ?—Yours, etc., SOLDIER. 
July 28th. 


[The difficulty about withdrawal, we suggest, arises mainly 
out of the present British Government's steadfast refusal to 
face the facts of the situation. The only obstacle to securing 
an arrangement in the nature of an amnesty for those who have 
been “ compromised ”’ by our presence in Northern Russia is 
that we apparently regard it as beneath our dignity to treat 
with an enemy, who, whatever his crimes, has in effect obliged us 
to abandon military operations against him. If the local popula- 
tion is sacrificed it will be sacrificed not to necessity, but to a 
false sense of dignity on the part of the Allied Governments,— 
Ep., N.S.] 


EVIDENCE 


To the Editor of Tar New SrTaTesMAN. 


Smr,—Wilt you allow me to add a few words on the above 
subject ? 

There is, of course, no such thing as conclusive evidence. An 
eye-witness, or eye-witnesses, may be lying. Eye-witnesses 
may be hypnotised, or in some way deceived, as in those Indian 
juggling tricks—or whatever they are—where the reasoning 
powers are defied and set at naught. Here there is “ direct 
evidence ” of a nature to hang a man accused of murder twenty 
times over, and yet there is a fallacy in it somewhere. This 
is one reason, though not the best reason, why the irrevocable 
punishment of death is intolerably wrong. We can never be 
so sure of anything as we are of death. 

But, although conclusive evidence is impossible, conclusive 
conviction is possible enough. You will never convert a man 
who has made up his mind on a matter where morals are con- 
cerned. Why? Because his emotions are concerned, and you 
cannot change them without making another man of him. 

To arrive at a reasonable conviction, we must be guided by 
surrounding circumstances, and by our own feelings rather than 
by certain definite facts which may appear (or which may not 
appear) beyond dispute. When a known ruffian expresses 
bloodthirsty intentions towards his wife, and that wife is shortly 
afterwards discovered kicked to death, we find ourselves, morally 
and judicially, in a proper frame of mind to form a conviction, 
though we should keep as cool and impartial as we can. When 
authorities preach ruthlessness and frightfulness and perfidy 
to an applauding people, and we hear the report of a ruthless 
and frightful, or perfidious, act, we naturally and justly put 
two and two together. Feeling coincides with judgment. Never- 
theless, stronger feelings (based on charity and a high estimate 
of mankind) may be engaged and may unite to form what I 
should call an emotional view which nothing can alter. There 
are pro-Germans who feel that their theory must have the highest 
value because it is founded, as they honestly believe, on the 
highest principle. One cannot imagine the kind of evidence 
(in the form of mere concrete facts) which would convince the 
writer of the article on Evidence that his view of Bolshevism 
was wrong and that the vulgar view was right. The same, 
no doubt, may be said of those who hold the vulgar view. For 
the feelings are engaged on either side, and you cannot change 
the feelings. They are based, or are believed to be based, on a 
wide survey of circumstantial evidence. And circumstantial 
evidence, even in Courts of law, is said to be, ina sense, the best 
kind of evidence. 

The truth is that we are guided by our own egoism (to which 
our emotions minister) rather than by an abstract love of truth. 
The best vindication this egoism can plead is that it is altruism 
in disguise, and that it only asserts itself in the cause of right 
and justice for others. So that, even if it should be mistaken 
as to facts, the intention is righteous. 

An anti-Teuton or a pro-Bolshevik may go wrong on the 
point of evidence, but still he may say that his view, emotionally 
guided, was formed in all charity towards mankind as a whole. 
—Yours, etc., 


Oxford, August 6th. 


Paut HooK#Ham. 
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Miscellany 
PETERLOO 


N the summer of 1819 that very remarkable person, 
I Lord Chancellor Eldon, was writing to his brother, 
Sir William Scott, upon the affairs of the nation. The 
peace of 1815 had brought anything but prosperity and 
contentment. Eldon, no friend of the common people, 
complained of the irresponsibility displayed by the others, 
Thus : 

The better sort of people in the Kingdom are, as it seems to me, 
insane—they are divisible into two classes. The one insane, and 
manifesting that insanity in perfect apathy, eating and drinking, 
as if there was no danger of political death, yea, even to-morrow ; 
the other, your Cokes, your Bedfords, etc. (i.e., he meant, certain 
Whig aristocrats), hallooing on an infuriate multitude to those 
acts of desperation and fury which will first destroy those who 
encourage the perpetration of them. 

This was one view of the state of the country in the horrible 
year 1819, commemorated by Shelley in a ferocious sonnet. 
Its cardinal social event was Peterloo, the Manchester 
Massacre, one hundred years ago to-day. 

The story is extraordinarily interesting, and so curiously 
fruitful of parallels, legal and political, that it is rather hard 
to keep in mind that a century of experience lies between 
ourselves and the stricken field of the Parliamentary Reform 
campaign. 

That campaign had been revived immediately after 
Waterloo. Within six months William Cobbett made his 
celebrated bid for the popular leadership. The price of his 
Political Register was reduced from a shilling and a half- 
penny to twopence. Thenceforward, as the Twopenny 
Trash, it could command a circulation reaching 50,000 a 
week, although less than two years later Cobbett fled from 
the persecution of opinion to the United States. With 
Cobbett, at this early stage, was associated Henry, known 
as Orator, Hunt ; and opposed to them in method, though 
working towards the same end of a reformed House of 
Commons, was that first and greatest of radical organisers, 
Francis Place, of Charing Cross. Of the two demagogues 
Place had no opinion at all. His correspondence is sprinkled 
with murderous references to them. But it has to be 
admitted that in the three years’ popular agitation culminat- 
ing in Peterloo they did a notable work, stimulating the 
movement, which, by 1819, had become formidable in the 
Midlands and the North. 

In the month of June, says the judicious chronicler of 
the Annual Register, ‘‘many meetings were held by the 
distressed manufacturers”? (in those days the operatives 
were so, quite accurately, named), especially at Glasgow, 
at Leeds, and at Ashton-under-Lyne. The gatherings were 
not very large, but, says this hostile witness, ‘‘ not the 
slightest breach of the peace occurred on any of these occa- 
sions, for the leaders were strenuous in thcir exhortations 
to the people to preserve an inoffensive demeanour.” Never- 
theless, we are assured, the harangues of the leaders were 
sufficiently inflammatory : 

From statements of the distresses of the manufacturing poor, 
these speakers proceeded to an explanation of their causes, which 
were stated to be excessive taxation, places, pensions, and generally 
the usurpations of the rich upon the poor. The remedies suggested 
were annual parliaments and universal suffrage, the present repre- 
sentation being declared a mere mockery. 

That, you will admit, suggests an affrighting brand of 
revolution! In May of this same-year Sir Francis Burdett 
had brouglit forward in the House a very moderate resolu- 
tion in favour of Parliamentary reform and secured no 
more than 58 votes. The chances of reform were non- 
existent, so long as the Sidmouths and Castlereaghs remained 
in power, and in various of the industrial centres’ the people 
devised an ingenious method of taking matters into their 
own hands. Nothing was more curious in the early reform 
movement than the general belief that annual parliaments 





and manhood suffrage were the natural fruition of the 
perfect democracy enjoyed by the dwellers in Anglo-Saxon 
England. Hence there sprang a very interesting argument. 
Every community, it was contended, had its right to direct 
representation in Parliament. Hence, the theory of Natural 
Rights being a dogma strongly held; the people themselves 
in meeting assembled might choose their own member 
without waiting upon the solemn nonsense of the writ. In 
Birmingham they did it. Listen to the annalist again : 

At a public meeting holden on July 12th, on an open space ad- 
joining to this town, at which not less than 15,000 persons were 
supposed to be present, the managers, after reading a letter from 
Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart., of Staffordshire . . . proposed that 
the same Sir Charles should be sent up to Parliament as ‘‘ legislatorial 
attorney and representative of Birmingham .” 

Here, then, was a pretty example of direct action applied 
in the sphere of representative government. The example 
of Birmingham was infectious. Leeds prepared to follow, 
and, notwithstanding plain proof that the Government 
would treat. the movement as pure sedition, Manchester 
announced that, on August 9th, a great meeting would be 
convened for the purpose of electing a representative and 
legislatorial attorney—Orator Hunt being intended. 

It is in this manner that Hunt comes into the story of 
Peterloo. 

Henry Hunt (1773-1835) was a gentleman farmer of 

jiltshire ; in later years M.P. for Preston, and a manu- 
facturer of blacking. It is rather amusing to think of his 
going to school at Keble’s village, Thursley, and making 
his first recorded speech to a troop of Yeomanry at Eversley, 
afterwards sacred to Charles Kingsley An ardent member 
of the Yeomanry, he went to jail in 1800 for challenging his 
commanding officer to a duel. Ten years later he was 
again in the King’s Bench—this time for assaulting a game- 
keeper. Prison involved no hardship for Hunt. He shared 
a cell with Cobbett, and spent pleasant days with Francis 
Burdett, who chanced, conveniently, to be then in the 
Tower. Hunt got to know Horne Tooke and the other 
London Radicals—as he tells us, at unmerciful length, in 
the Memoirs, which have moved the historians to scorn on 
account of their prolixity and conceit. After Waterloo he 
mixed, to some extent, with Thistlewood and the rest of 
the revolutionary set which came to grief through the Cato 
Street conspiracy. I like especially his virtuous acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘ Mr. John Castles, a gemman I had never seen 
before.” This “gemman” was an engaging person, as 
we may infer from Hunt’s description of his behaviour at 
dinner : 

Mr. Castles having filled a bumper, substituted the following 
vulgar and sanguinary toast for that of the King: ‘‘ May the last 
of kings be strangled with the guts of the last priest ”—a piece of 
brutality which had not even the miserable merit of being original ! 
At the time of the Spa Fields affair of November, 1816, 

Hunt was a popular tribune, without a competitor in the 
Reform movement. He presided over the great Smithfield 
meeting of July 21st, 1819, on the eve of ‘which 6,000 special 
constables were enrolled in the City. In the preceding 
January Manchester had given him a thundering welcome, 
so that he was anticipating something of a triumph when, 
in the first week of August, he drove his own gig down from 
London. He had reached, in convenient time, the little 
village of Bullock Smithy, near Stockport, when he learned 
that the meeting arranged for the 9th had been proclaimed, 
its purpose, the informal election to Parliament of a popular 
representative, having been declared illegal, after Sid- 
mouth’s celebrated letter of warning to the lords-lieutenant 
Hunt descants upon his grievance. He was particularly 
annoyed when Mr. Johnson, the brushmaker, and others 
informed him that they had taken upon themselves to 
cancel this meeting and to summon another for the 16th— 
‘to take into consideration the best and most legal means 
of obtaining a reform of the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment.” The Boroughreeve, to whom an application signed 
by over 700 citizens had been presented, declined to summon 
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the meeting, which, accordingly, was convened ‘by the 
signatories to the petition. Hunt, nursing his wounded 
dignity through a wretched week spent at Johnson's cottage, 
finally consented to play his part. 

Monday, the 16th, dawned a glorious August day. In 
the early morning hours the crowds from the outlying towns 
and villages began to pour along the roads converging upon 
St. Peter’s Field, from which, two years earlier, the 
Blanketeers had set forth on their piteous march, and where 
to-day stand the Free Trade Hall and the Midland Hotel. 
Many thousands of the demonstrators had been through 
a certain amount of drill. The authorities, of course, had 
looked upon these exercises as preparation for armed 
rebellion. Samuel Bamford, the Lancashire Radical, noted 
that they had given the workmen “an expertness and order” 
while moving in bodies. Every contemporary record has 
some mention of the people’s remarkably good, and markedly 
pacific, behaviour ; their cheerfulness and tidiness. Archibald 
Prentice, author of the excellent Historical Sketches of 
Manchester, said he had never seen a gayer spectacle than 
the procession. The brightest contingent was furnished by 
the Female Reformers of Manchester, over 150 strong. 
At Hunt’s suggestion, their leader, Mrs. Fildes, was taken 
up by the side of the coachman, “ bearing her colours in a 
most gallant stile.” Bamford marched at the head of 
the Rochdale and Middleton detachments, having preached 
a little sermon to them on behaviour before the start. 
Banners, with many devices were borne along—* Unity 
and Strength,” ‘‘ Universal Suffrage,” ‘‘No Corn Laws,” 
“Hunt and Liberty,” and so forth. Estimates vary aliost 
anyhow as to the size of the gathering. Hunt, no more 
trustworthy in such matters than John Wesley or an Ulster 
covenanter, guessed it at 150,000 to 200,000 ; the total was 
probably between 60,000 and 80,000. Never did a day of 
political demonstration open—so the people thought— 
with happier promise. 

But the military were present in force—several troops of 
Yeomanry, and at least 300 of the 15th Hussars. Cobden 
used to say that if Manchester had at that time been an 
incorporated borough, from which the county justices were 
excluded, there would have been no massacre. The magi- 
strates, however, were there, seated at the windows of a 
house overlooking the field. Their chief, William Hulton, 
had persuaded himself that disorder was intended. Hunt, 
wearing the white hat which his usage had made a symbol 
of Radicalism, had hardly begun his speech when the 
Yeomanry rode into the crowd, charged with the duty of 
arresting the orator. From this point onwards the testimony 
is utterly at variance. The Manchester Yeomanry were a 
newly-formed troop, largely tradesmen of the town. They 
halted in great disorder, and when the officer in command 
saw that they were being scattered among the crowd, he 
ordered the Hussars into action. There were panic cries of 
“The soldiers, the soldiers!” Hunt and Bamford called 
to the people to stand fast and to offer no resistance. Some 
said the Hussars were gentle and used only the flat of their 
swords. Hunt declared that they rode up “ sabring right 
and left.”” Summoned to give himself up, Hunt announced 
that he was ready for surrender to any civil officer who 
could produce a warrant. Thereupon Nadin, the deputy 
constable, stepped forward. The orator was taken into 
custody, along with Bamford, Johnson, and nine others— 
one of whom, ironically enough, was John Tyas, a most 
respectable reporter for the Times. The arrests were made 
amid a scene of hideous terror. ‘‘ The charge swept the 
mingled mass of human beings before it ; people, yeomen, 
and constables, in their confused attempts to escape, ran one 
over the other.” By the time the troops ‘“‘ had arrived at the 
end of the field, the fugitives were literally piled up to a 
considerable elevation above the level of the ground.”’ The 
official returns give eleven killed and between 500 and 600 
more or less seriously injured. It is hard to accept the first 


as accurate. A relief fund of £8,000 was raised for 
the victims. 


Hunt and his associates were locked up in the New Bailey 
and after a spell in Lancaster Castle, were released on bail ; 
Hunt and Johnson, £1,000 on personal security and two 
sureties. of £500 each. On September 13 Hunt entered 
London in triumph. The Prince Regent sent his thanks 
to the magistrates and Yeomanry, and the Ministry com- 
mitted itself to complete approval of the authorities, while 
Francis Place was fulminating in awful language. The 
tailor’s sympathy with the people almost made him recant 
over the tribune: ‘‘ If none shows himself but Hunt, Hunt 
must be their man.” In November the Savage Parliament 
rushed the Six Actsthrough. Not until March, 1820, was the 
trial called—at York before Mr. Justice Bayley. Eldon had 
affirmed that there was a clear case for a charge of high 
treason, and the Government, of course, believed the Lord 
Chancellor. But he was wrong. The hearing lasted ten 
days, and Hunt, found guilty of incitement and unlawful 
assembly, was condemned to two years and six months’ 
imprisonment, and to find sureties, equal in amount to his 
original bail, for good conduct during five years after his 
release. The Female Reformers of Manchester sent condo- 
lences to the prisoner in Ilchester Jail—the man who was 
the first to present a petition for women’s suffrage: ‘‘ Our 
tyrants have immured you in a dungeon, but we have 
enshrined you in our hearts,”’ But the prisoner, it would 
seem, had few admirers among the Radicals. Bamford 
speaks of his “selfishness, egotism, and tomfoolery ” 
during his time at Ilchester. 

It is singular that, so far, no complete monograph on 
Peterloo and its results has been written, although the 
materials are abundant and easily accessible. The omission 
is now in part repaired by Mr. F. A. Bruton, of the Man- 
chester Grammar School, whose admirable centennial 
brochure has just been published by the Manchester Univer- 
sity Press. I am not sure that we are justified in accepting 
Sir George Trevelyan’s conclusion that the painful im- 
pression wrought upon the national conscience was well 
worth the price. But the meeting and the massacre to- 
gether were a portent. S. K. Ratcuirre. 


THE FOREST BIRD 


HE loveliest things of earth are not 
Her lilies, waterfalls or trees ; 
Or clouds that float like still, white stone 
Carved upon azure seas ; 
Or snow-white orchids, scarlet-lipped 
In darkness of damp woods, 
In hush of shadowy leaves, 
Or the pale foam that lights the coast 
Of earth on moonless eves. 


The moon is lovely, and her wave 
That glitters on the sand ; 

The phantom vessel as it glides 
Out from a phantom land ; 

And, hung above the shadowed earth, 
Moored in a crystal sky, 
A fleet of phantom lights : 

These are but beauty’s fading flags, 
Her perishable delights. 


But in transparency of thought 

Out of the branched, dark-foliaged word 
There. flits a strange, soft-glimmering light 

Shy as a forest bird. 
Most lovely and most shy it comes 

From realms of sense unknown, 

And sings of earthly doom, 
Of an immortal happiness 

In the soul's deepening gloom. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WELTERING in the heat, languid, thirsty, reluctant 
to move, still more reluctant to write, I still thanked 
the blessed sun for his munificence. Ought I not (I 
wondered) to include St. Swithin ? It was fine on Swithin’s 
Day this year; and, though the Saint could scarcely be 
expected to keep his promise literally, he has been doing his 
bit. At this point I remembered there was a mnemonic 
rhyme about him and his promise. I tried to repeat it 
and could not. As my efforts of memory were inducing a 
dangerous state of heat I referred to a Dictionary of Quota- 
tions. Needless to say this did not help me. It told me 
that John Gay in his Trivia (which has given a name to 
much superior compositions) had observed : 


How, if on Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 

And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavements with incessant rain. 


This passage may be remarkable as containing one of the 
few sentences in English literature in which the welkin 
does anything but ring, but nobody would ever use it for a 
mnemonic ; the general public would not have such pompous 
couplets at any price. 

* * * 

Unable to recall this mnemonic rhyme, I fell a-thinking of 
mnemonic rhymes in general. They are, one realises, far 
more general than one had thought ; and it is a conviction 
that exhortations and terse truths, or lies, stick better when 
they are put metrically that has led the modern advertiser 
—even the Government when it was advertising War Loan— 
to rely more and more on this effective, if irritating, form 
of propaganda. I suppose the most universal of all, a 
rhyme known probably to the majority of people throughout 
the whole English-speaking world, is that which begins : 
“Thirty days hath September.” This rhyme begins as 
one’s servant and ends by being one’s master; how many 
of us have the wretched thing ringing in our heads whenever 
we have to remember a date, long after our common faculties 
have put us in full possession of the facts? Weather 
mnemonics, formerly so common, have, I think, been dying 
out since we became an urban people; but that which (I 
hope accurately) informs us of the various feelings that 
the shepherd has when he sees a red sky at morning or a 
red sky at night is still generally current. The Board of 
Trade itself, I believe, incites mariners to learn the verses 
about 

Green to green and red to red, 

Perfect safety, go ahead. 
and thé corresponding verses for terrene travel are widely 
known. These, however, appear to me to overreach them- 
selves. It is really far easier to remember to keep to the 
left than it is to recite, at moments of emergency, lines about 
being right if you go to the left, and getting left if you go 
to the right. Mnemonics as an assistance in such cases as 
this are a burden. One might as well have a rhyme telling 
one in which hand to hold one’s knife. And the deuce of a 
mnemonic is that once acquired it can never be entirely 
lost. Either it comes grinding into your head whenever it 
has a chance or else (as with St. Swithin’s) its phantom 
haunts one and one is uneasy until one has disinterred the 
lost corpse. Most mnemonics are by no means lovable for 
their own sakes. There are exceptions. The finest 
mnemonic of all that I have ever heard is that which records 
the signs of the Zodiac. It runs—at least it runs thus in 
an imperfect memory : 


The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 
Next the crab the Lion shines, 
The Virgin and the Scales, 


The Scorpion, Archer, little Goat, 
The Man who holds the watering pot, 
The Fish with glittering scales. 


But this is poetry. 


It might have come out of Christopher 





Smart’s magnificent Song to David; it might have come 
out of that kindred chant of exaltation, Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s 
Song of Honour. Still, if we can get mnemonics which are 
also good verse, so much the better. 


* * * 


But a full collection of mnemonics in rhyme would make a 
verylarge volume. They exist in every = of education 
with which I am acquainted. Possibly (but I don’t know) 
the newest kind of elementary Latin grammars leave them 
out; but in my time the rules for gender in Latin, and 
the exceptions, were all memorised in dreadful jingles on 
the lines of 

Common are to either sex, 
Artifex and opifex. 
When—I believe it is so no longer—Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity was a compulsory subject in the Cambridge 
Little Go many men never referred to the work itself. 
They used a hoary summary compiled in verse about the 
middle of the last century by a gentleman who had been 
coxswain of the University Boat. The repulsive exploits of 
Nero were concluded with a line, ‘‘ He said it was the 
Christian men that set the town on fire, sirs,” and the way 
in which Paley’s examination of miracles was dealt with 
may be exemplified by : 
Cardinal de Retz, in Spain, 
Saw a man (as some maintain) 


Had one leg, then had two: 
Paley does not think this true. 


As a series of mnemonics this work was a masterpiece of 
art, and, in practice, it was very successful ; whether it was 
calculated to inculcate respect for Paley, for Christianity, 
or for its evidences is another matter. What other religious 
mnemonics there may be I know not; though some are 
probably current in theological colleges where they have to 
study and differentiate the early sects. But the physical 
scientists have hosts of them, which are quite unknown to 
the general public. 


* * * 


That ancient musical comedy, the Geisha, the name of 
which may be not even a memory a generation hence, has 
left traces which may be permanent in the physical class- 
rooms. One of its songs (The Interfering Parrot) served as 
a model for a mnemonic rhyme, still widely employed, and 
quoted in a recent book on X.-Rays, recording the history of 
an electron. There are a whole series of rhymes to assist 
persons who are making tests. One concerning lead begins 
“Pb. or not Pb. that is the question ” and ends 


And thus the native clearness of solution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale tint of milk ; 


and there is a remarkably feeble pun in a couplet which 
goes : 

Why, then (I really must be funny), 

Tis uncle tin, or anti-mony. 


these two metals occurring together. Something better is: 


Aluminous salts give a luminous brightness 

When heated on charcoal, ’tis true. 

But with nitrate of cobalt they lose all their whiteness 
And turn to a beautiful blue. 


Maxwell, I think it was, who put the solution of a 
problem in mechanics into pretty good verse. But the 
best translation of a problem is “ Q’s”’ conversion of the 
first proposition of Euclid into a Scots ballad. It begins: 


The King sits in Dunfermline town 

Drinking the blood red wine ; 

“°O wha will rear me an equilateral triangle 

Upon a given straight line.” 
This would do beautifully for a mnemonic. But unfortu- 
nately it is longer than the original proposition, and the 
original proposition is a sight easier to remember. Prob- 
ably the ethnologists, the philologists, the teleologists, 
the conchologists and the coleopterists also have their 
mnemonics. Of these I know nothing; but, by analogy, 
I argue that most of them will have four stresses to the 
line, like most mnemonics and most English popular verse. 

SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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THE NEW CONRAD 


The Arrow of Gold. By Josep Conrap. Fisher Unwin, 
8s. net. 

Mr. Conrad’s new book, his first full-length novel, unless 
memory betrays us, since Victory, has slipped into the world 
amid curiously little excitement and with curiously little 
preliminary heralding. Mr. Conrad in the last few years 
has stepped into the place left vacant when Mr. Hardy 
turned his attention away from the composition of novels. 
He has not only the prestige due to his own gifts, but also 
the mysterious, incalculable prestige which attaches to the 
man who is admittedly first in any noble pursuit. If it is 
ever true of any book, then it should be true that a new novel 
by Mr. Conrad is an “ event ”’—even if, as in the present 
case, the new book is something of a disappointment. 

For here it is hard to resist the conclusion that Mr. Conrad 
has exhumed a manuscript of earlier days, has seen in it 
things which again engaged his fancy and has worked over 
it enough to give many passages the impress of his finest 
quality, yet not enough to make it the equal of his latest 
works. The story is, in itself, a little unfortunate. We 
are promised gun-running and Carlist intrigues; and, 
sure enough, we know that Mr. Conrad is the only living man 
who can make a work of atmosphere and character as exciting 
as a penny blood. But the gun-running turns out to be 
the merest and vaguest background. It is, one is inclined 
to exclaim (certainly without full justice), what Monsieur 
George goes to do off-stage when the author desires to 
punctuate his relations with Dofia Rita. That is, as we have 
admitted, not an entirely fair criticism of this device. 
Monsieur George’s expeditions both condition and explain 
the circumstances of his love affair and the character of his 
mistress, which are the main concerns of the book. But 
they are, in themselves, too violent and too important 
to be touched on so lightly. They should illustrate Monsieur 
George’s character; we ought to know why he was chosen 
for this work and how he was successful at it. We are obliged 
to take Mr. Conrad’s word for it that he was a brilliant young 
adventurer when all the materials of proof were at hand. 
As it is, Mr. Conrad makes his hero speak of his “ luck,” 
and, for the rest, for all the reader can see, there is Dominic, 
a brave and resourceful sailor, who apparently has Monsieur 
George under his wing. Perhaps in that earlier manuscript, 
whose existence we have surmised, there was more gun- 
running and less Dojia Rita. 

But, if the choice for Mr. Conrad really lay between 
the novel of character and atmosphere and the penny 
blood, there is no doubt that he chose wisely. It would be 
ingratitude of the worst sort to allow it to be supposed 
that this book was one which anyone could think unworthy 
of inclusion in the canon of its author’s works. It is, in fact, 
in many respects, highly characteristic of him ; and it should 
be admired, if only for the gentle and valuable persistence 
with which Mr. Conrad continues to teach English writers, 
who ought to be able to find out for themselves, how to 
manage their adverbs. But there is more in it than is 
implied by saying that it is a fresh example of his prose-style. 
The character of Dojia Rita herself is perhaps not a gomplete 
Suecess, though it is hard to imagine any other writer 
succeeding better with this particular task. The woman 
who has in her “‘ something of the women of all time ” 
is not precisely an easy figure to portray ; and Mr. Conrad’s 
beginning with her, in the marvellous preliminary 
conversation between Blunt and Mills, is not so well sustained 
when she appears on the stage. But this conversation, 
in which the two men, by question and answer and 
reminiscence, gradually evoke an image of Dofia Rita and 
her career in the slightly muddled consciousness of the 
young man, who has been drinking too much of Blunt’s 
straw-coloured wine, is one of the supreme examples of 
Mr. Conrad’s virtuosity. There is nothing like it in the 
book until we reach the scene where Dofia Rita and Monsieur 
George stand in complete silence, he perplexed and she 


frozen by panic, while her sinister cousin, crazy for her and 
crazy with jealousy of her supposed lovers, beats on the 
flimsy locked doors and shouts entreaties and curses through 
the keyhole. There is, to be sure, another supreme scene, 
but on a different level, in which Mrs. Blunt, that elderly 
and exquisitely polished lady from South Carolina, tries 
to persuade Monsieur George to leave the field, in which 
Dofia Rita’s hand is to be contended for, free for her son. 
This is superb, if somewhat acrid comedy; as the other is 
superb drama, reaching almost to tragedy. 

But the astonishing thing about the book, as with most of 
Mr. Conrad’s books, is the wealth of living, vivid and 
recognisable persons that fill it. There is, to go no further 
than the first few pages, Captain Blunt, with his two 
astonishing declarations, “I live by my sword ” and 
“ Je suis Américain, catholique et gentilhomme,” with his 
white teeth, his dark eyes, his insomnia and his endless, 
consistent, aristocratic meanness. There is Jose Ortega, 
Dojia Rita’s cousin, who engagingly confesses that he would 
like ‘“‘a red revolution everywhere’’ because “there are 
half a dozen people in the world with whom I would like 
to settle accounts” and ‘‘one could shoot them like 
partridges and no questions asked.” And there is 
Mademoiselle Therése, Dofia Rita’s sister, one of Mr. Conrad's 
finest creations, with her righteousness and rapacity, who 
acts throughout in obedience to an amazing confusion of 
motives, and who yet acts so consistently in character that 
at every stupefying movement the reader is forced to admit 
the correctness of the author’s invention. But these are 
major characters in the book; and one expects major 
characters to be lifelike and credible. Mr. Conrad’s genius 
is most evident and most remarkable in the fact that not 
a single person can walk for a moment across his pages 
without becoming a distinguished figure, whose personality 
one feels and whose story one can surmise. It is as though 
he were able to twist a little dead clay between his fingers, 
make it into a man with the thumb-print of his surprising 
gift and throw it down into the world to move and behave 
of its own interior power. Creatures like the father of 
the two dancing girls who lodge with Monsieur George 
in Mademoiselle Therése’s house, the old uncle, the Cura, 
puritanically disapproving Rita and blessing her as the 
servant of the Legitimist King, the Marquis de Villarel, 
who doubts whether Monsieur George’s services to the cause 
are rendered from the proper religious motives, the banker, 
Baron H., in whose room there was an “ atmosphere of 
Royalism, of Legitimacy . . . . thin as air, intangible, as 
though no Legitimist of flesh and blood had ever existed 
to the man’s mind, except perhaps myself ’’—all these, 
though they occur only once or twice, are living and breathing 
human beings, so justly sketched that one immediately 
knows the bare lines are capable of infinite elaboration 
without alteration. It is hard to think of any other living 
writer capable of this endless prodigality of creation, which 
is, if anything can be, the sign and guarantee of artistic 
greatness. Mr. Conrad may here have failed a little in the 
construction of his story; but the result is only another 
proof of his ability to take any theme and so enrich it 
that it is delightful even while the reader recognises its 
defects. 


THE FUTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


Australian Social Development. By Ciarence H. Nortu- 
cotr. P. S. King and Son. (Columbia University 
Series.) $2.50. 


We are indebted to Dr. Clarence Northcott, and indirectly 
to the Workers’ Educational Association, for what is, 
in our judgment, the most illuminating and suggestive 
study yet produced upon the social development of 
Australia—published, as is unfortunately significant, neither 
in Australia nor in Britain but in the United States. Of 
books about Australia, indeed, we have had, during the past 
quarter of a century, not a few ;_ but they have been, for the 
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most part, either simple expositions of Australian social 
and economic experiments; or polemical discussions 
of Australian socialism; or statistical glorifications of 
Australian economic progress. What Dr. Northcott has 
set himself to do is to view Australian economic and political 
organisation as a going concern and as a whole; to survey 
the various factors—physical, racial and psychological— 
with which the Australians have started; and to estimate 
what, in terms of social efficiency, is the product which 
these “‘ laboratories of political experiment,” these “‘ nurseries 
of practical and fearless idealism,” are in process of turning 
out. The community is, statistically speaking, a small 
one. Its social problems, great and varied as they are— 
corresponding, in fact, with nearly all the social problems 
of Europe and America—are on a more manageable scale. 
Social structure is not yet so firmly set that it cannot easily 
be changed by deliberate effort. Consequently, the stream 
of tendencies, even if it flows no faster than in older and 
larger communities, is able more quickly to take effect 
in visible growth of social tissue. It is not merely the 
abolition of privilege and the securing of political equality 
that the Australians demand. ‘The establishment of 
social Democracy,” says Dr. Northcott, ‘‘ has become the 
aim of the Australian people. Into this ideal they have read 
such terms as equality of opportunity, the realisation of the 
welfare of the people as a whole, the development of the 
personality of the individual citizen and the establishment 
of social efficiency. They believe that the political and 
social meanings of Democracy cannot be separated, that the 
latter can only be realised through the former, and that the 
former is incomplete without the latter.”” What sort of 
social order is Australia evolving, and what are the lessons 
to be gathered from its successes and its failures? It is 
in this spirit that Dr. Northcott surveys the Australian 
experiments in dealing with the land, with Capital and 
Labour, with public health and racial problems, with the 
production of wealth, with education, and, in fact, with every 
phase of social life. His book ought to be specially 
instructive to British statesmen, whether still belonging to 
Liberalism or inclining to the Labour Party. It is, from 
first to last, a study in “ Social Efficiency,” this being, 
in final analysis, the necessary condition and test of success. 

What strikes the reader is the waste of time and energy, 
the loss in class struggle and bitterness, by which, even 
in Australia, the progress towards social efficiency has been 
marked. The Australian people has had, for at least a 
whole generation, a fairly definite national purpose. But 
consider, for instance, the story of the land question. It 
was all very well to wrest the land from the hands of the 
monopoliser, in order to make its advantages available, 
not merely for rent-receivers but for the community ; 
but how little has yet been done for the scientific development 
of irrigation, for an effective soil-survey, and for the discovery 
of the forms of farming best suited to the different parts 
of the country. The story of Australian Trade Unionism, 
whilst an inspiriting record of the gradual prevention 
of the employer’s oppression, reveals an almost complete 
failure to develop conditions productive of greater industrial 
efficiency, or even the production of higher levels of technical 
skill. Australian politics, like those of other countries, 
have failed to base themselves on “ prior sociological and 
economic investigation.” And the capitalists seem to be 
as shortsighted as the Trade Unionists, and as empirical 
as the politicians. ‘The Australians have not learnt, 
even if they desire, to organise industry on a large scale. 
Consequently, they suffer the loss of those economies in 
plant, supervision and distribution which are associated 
with the progressive methods of business enterprise on a 
large scale.” They keep no adequate cost accounts, they 
undervalue statistics, they waste power, they fail to utilise 
by-products, and, above all, they ignore the value of 
science—in short, the Australian captains of industry are 
very much like the captains of industry elsewhere, they 
are out for profit, not for production. ‘‘ The most pressing 


need of the country is a programme of social efficiency.” 
Society is an organisation which may function well or ill, 
according as its purpose is understood and deliberately 
pursued, by structural developments based on knowledge 
of the factors and the conditions, making, “through a 
process of inter-stimulation and response,” the powers of 
the whole people “available in support of social ends.” 
Now, the Australians fall short because they have so far 
given too little thought to the formulation of scientific 
methods for the development of their natural resources. 
They have left these to be scrambled for, under the stimulus 
of profit-making. Moreover, they have so far failed 
systematically to train men to “ use industry productively 
for social ends’; or, for that matter, even for the narrower 
purpose of private profit. But no amount of knowledge 
and training, no intensity of personal desire for wealth, 
will result in maximising even wealth production without 
a much higher degree of social co-operation than has yet been 
secured. This involves a greater development of education, 
alike among employers and among wage-earners, in economics 
and sociology ; and much more participation than at present 
of all grades in the administration of industry, whether 
State or capitalist. Finally, “‘ society is called upon to 
make a systematic effort to realise its own collective purposes. 
There is no reason to conceive of progress as either automatic, 
continuous or uninterrupted. Retrogression is as real 
a fact as progress. Societies have to effect some form of 
combination of the activities of all their members for the 
achievement of common ends.” All this means a great 
deal more collectivism, but also a great deal more ediication 
in social organisation of all grades in society ; a continued 
extension of government action, but also a great increase 
in participation in administration by the ordinary citizen ; 
a steady development of wealth-production, but its con- 
tinuous diversion from individual riches to public ends. 

‘ In this suggestive and inspiring review of Australian 
social development, statesmen of other countries will find 
much to reflect upon. But there ought to be a similar 
survey for Great Britain—a more extensive and complicated 
task, and one to be undertaken by a group of workers 
rather than by any single student. If the necessary costs 
of the enquiry could be provided and competent direction 
secured, it would be a valuable contribution for the London 
School of Economics to make to the community. 


A SENTIMENTAL CLASSIC 


Gosta Berling’s Saga. By Setma Laceriér. New York, 
American Scandinavian Foundation. London, Milford. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The American Scandinavian Society has definitely canon- 
ised Gésta Berlings Saga as a classic by republishing 
it, admirably bound and printed, in its series of Scandinavian 
translations. Of the books that have already appeared 
in this series the two that most people will enjoy, and the 
two that are undoubtedly the best and most original, are 
the present work and that astonishingly brilliant historical 
novel, Jacobsen’s Marie Grubbe, published by the 
society “about a year ago. There is not much in common 
in these two books. Indeed, they resemble one another 
only in a certain quality of luminous romanticism that is 
peculiarly refreshing after too much of the toujours actualité 
which distinguishes the contemporary novel. Most people 
know Selma Lagerléf’s work, but Jacobsen is still little 
read. We would advise those who buy their Gésta Berling 
in this edition to take the opportunity of securing the 
uniform volume that contains Marie Grubbe. 

One is apt to find oneself being rather snobbish about 
Gésta Berling. One is ashamed at having enjoyed the 
book so much. All the Stendhal in one protests that it 
is romantic, picturesque, unreal. One ought to be old 
enough, at the age at which one has arrived, to know better 
than to wallow in such soft and woolly sentiments as these. 
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Peace 
_not Plenty 


1919 is Peace Year — but 
for plenty we are again to 
look in vain so far as fuel is 
concerned. 


Rationing 1s still to continue, 
and every householder will 
have to consider ways and 
means of getting the fullest 
possible value from his allow- 
ance. 


In these circumstances, as in 
normal times, economy, com- 
fort and convenience all 
point to the use of gas. If 
you are in any doubt re- 
garding the. fuel question, 
write for the special ‘* House- 
hold Economy ” number 


of “A Thousand and One 
Uses for 
Secretary — 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xsso ©4647 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Gas” to the 


Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


writes :—"‘ I am not myself much of a smoker, but my friends have tried your 
* De Reszke’ Cigarettes and like them exceedingly.” 

Mex Pemberton, Esq., J.P. writes:—“ The ‘De 
Reszke' Cigax ttes were very pleasing and I thought 
™, them good.” 











A. E. Matthews, writes :—“ Without doubt 
the‘ De Reszke’ American is the one cigarctie worth 
trying to get to-day.” 

Madame Albani writes:— ‘My friends speak 
highly of the eacellent quality of your ‘ De 
Restke’ Cigarettes.’ 

CIGARETTE that has won such high 

approval is surely worth knowing. That 

is why we suggest your giving “ De 
~/) Reszkes” a trial. 


‘DeReszke’ 


astorg’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens 





“The Sister of Literature -Tobaced’ 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times” 


superexcellent tobacco 
wines, goes far 
- anaceas, 
> potable’ gold, and F 
philosophers stones¥# 


% a sovereign remedy 
= to all diseases. : 
ROBERT BURTON 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGCTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


91° 10o:° 


Per oz. Per oz. 











S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 38 
Pearls and Jewels 


Gg. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London. 
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Life is essentially hard‘ and knobby, man a ridiculous 
animal ; it is cowardice to spread romantic padding over 
the lumps and to pretend that human beings are noble and 
picturesque. Gésta Berling is sentimental. At that appal- 
ling word we almost abandon the book. For could any- 
thing be worse than to be accused of liking something 
that is sentimental? But let us put snobisme aside and 
have the courage of our feelings. We all of us, let us admit 
it frankly, have moods when we enjoy the sentimental, 
when we even need it—a dose of bromide for jangled nerves. 
And in further palliation of our affection for Gésta Berling 
let us add that Selma Lagerléf’s sentimentality is the best 
kind of sentimentality and her romanticism a good roman- 
ticism. The general fault of romance lies in the fact 
that it is too easy and too obvious. It is far easier to allow 
the imagination free rein to wander where it will, to gambol 
among extremes and impossibilities, than to bind it down 
to the interpretation and intensifying of reality. Itsescapes 
may at first sight be dazzling, but they very soon become 
uninteresting, as must anything which is divorced from 
the sight of reality which we know. Selma Lagerlof has not 
lost sight of reality. She looks at it from a distance, a little 
myopically, so that the harshnesses of feature are smoothed 
out, the dirt and grime are hardly seen; but the main 
lines, the general masses of the truth, are still recognisable. 

Her sentimentality is also the result of having looked at 
her subject from a distance. Those eighty years that 
separate her own dull days from the glorious generation 
of Gésta Berling have power, as we have seen, to smooth 
away the ugliness and tediousness of reality and to make 
it seem more romantic than it is; so that she looks back 
across the separating gulf with a longing to share in the 
seemingly fabulous pleasures of the past, looks back with 
the pity one must always feel at the sight of gallant lives 
put out and youth and beauty dead. The essence of senti- 
mentality in literature is to go on feeling the emotion one 
is describing at the moment of writing. The unsenti- 
mental writer has felt the emotion, but has got completely 
outside it by the time he begins to describe it. Selma 
Lagerlof is never outside her emotion. Her yearning, 
her regret and pity are the atmosphere in which the whole 
book is bathed. Her figures dance in an air of golden 
sorrow, and in the stillness of the sunset the gaiety of their 
violins is infinitely melancholy. Sentimentality, yes; but, 
we repeat, the best sort of sentimentality, for this sense of 
transience is one of the essential ingredients of poetry. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether any man has ever got 
outside this particular emotion. It is a part of our very 
life. 


DO WE LOVE TRUTH? 


What is the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

Methuen. 5s. net. 

In spite of his lucid style, Mr. Clutton-Brock’s thought 
frequently manages to evade the reader. He finds it 
easier, as indeed many have done before him, to declare 
what the Kingdom of Heaven is not rather than what it 
is; and we wonder whether it has occurred to him that 
the Church, which he rebukes for its inattention to the 
doctrine, has refrained from definitions by a happy accident, 
which leaves this central belief unhindered by the mass 
of argumentative detail that hamper most truths. There 
are passages of great beauty in his book, and of clear 
thinking ; we think that he gets his opinion through most 
successfully in an anecdote of his childhood : 

I was lagging behind my nurse on a walk in my own. native west 
country in spring, when three children ran out of a cottage garden, 
holding in their hands small branches of sycamore from which they 
had stripped all but the young, bronze-coloured leaves at the top. 
These branches they offered to me; I can see them still offering 
them as if they were performing a rite, and they smiled as they 
offered them. But I looked at them and ran after my nurse without 
saying a word; and when I turned back to look at them again, 

they were still standing in the road holding the branches out as 


By A. CLutTron-Brock. 


if they had been disappointed. . . . As I explain it now, the Kingdom 

of Heaven was offered to me then on the road, and I refused it. 
This passage is of value in considering Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
thought, for it betrays something which, in spite of its 
beauty, seems to many of us a real weakness. Always 
Mr. Clutton-Brock assumes that truth has only to be seen 
to conquer. It is true that in one chapter he does admit 
the fact of sin; but his general tendency is expressed in 
his sentence, “If the Kingdom of Heaven really exists, 
then faith in it cannot be imposed. It is seen or it is 
not seen; and when it is seen it is believed in.” This 
sanguine view seems to us enormously to underrate the 
power of wickedness, of cruelty, of malice, of deliberate 
blindness—as illustrated in that haunting poem of Browning’s 
on the girl of Pornic. The reason why the Kingdom of 
Heaven is not more advanced is partly due, no doubt, to 
the stupidity of the Church and to the opposite stupidity 
of science; but one should not ignore the definite will not te 
believe, the will to hurt and to hinder. At times Mr. 
Clutton-Brock seems to treat his objections with a frivolity 
not worthy of him. “ If the Kingdom of Heaven is a fact 
which we can all see, then we need not fear that we shall 
differ in our notions of it. The difference of notions comes 
from not seeing it. We do not differ in our notions o! a 
cow.” Substitute the -word “woman” for “cow” and 
one can see immediately that the argument is nonsense. 
If one were vying in dogmatism, one might say that all 
our differences in notion come from seeing—men argue 
violently about what they see—think of the contest of 
notions in the theories of Sir Edward Poynter, Piccasso. 
and Signor Marinetti on seeing a sunset. And we do not 
conclude that because there are many people who dislike 
the truth “the universe is a fraud.” We do _ not 
quite know what Mr. Clutton-Brock means by the “ uni- 
verse’; but our conclusion from the dissonances in the 
world, from the wilful sin in the world, is that we must 
avoid the too easy line that the mere sight of the truth 
is going to convert everybody. Then Mr. Clutton-Brock 
was a very sensitive child. His rejection of the sycamore 
branches is an act which many of us might have done 
with no feeling of tragedy. So much the worse for us! 
Yes, perhaps ; but there is a danger in building a philosophy 
on the feelings of non-sensitive people. At times in this 
essay there is a touch of superiority which rather spoils 
its appeal. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Prometheus Illbound. By ANnpr& Gripe. Translated by Lapy 
RorHerMerRE. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

André Gide has obvious affinities with Rémy de Gourmont, and less 
obvious ones with that great master of the rational fantastic, Frangois 
Rabelais. The book which Lady Rothermere has translated into 
not very supple English is perhaps one of his most characteristic. 
This fable of Prometheus in Paris, nursing the eagle, his conscience, 
and finally killing it, provides Gide with plenty of scope for that deli- 
berately capricious thought which pervades all his writing. We can 
trace no resemblance between him and Nietzsche, as Lady Rothermere 
does. Nietzsche had a savage sincerity which made him occasionally 
sublime, often ridiculous! Gide has no illusions, he has no disillu- 
sions even ; his attitude is one of keen scepticism, of cynical observa- 
tion. There is a good deal of mere fooling in this brief book, at times 
rather laboured fun, and the main idea, the killing of the troublesome 
bird, could have been put more effectively in a simpler, less perverse 
manner. 


The Church and the Ministry, By Cuartes Gore. 
18s. net. 

Dr. Gore first published his essay on the origins of the Christian 
ministry in 1889. Since then a vast deal of writing—in Germany, 
America and here—has had, if not a very definite effect on convictions, 
a very pronounced effect on the temper with which those convictions 
are held. The subject is still one of common discussion among his- 
torians and theologians ; the most recent English essay on the subject 
was by Mr. Cuthbert Turner, who has now edited this essay of Dr. 
Gore’s, and has given it, as the Bishop says more gracefully than 
accurately, ‘‘ a quite new value, especially on the historical and 
critical side, such as no work of mine could ever have had of itself. 
Dr. Gore is certainly the most learned bishop the Church of England 


Longmans. 
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has had in this generation, a fact occasionally forgotten by those 
who are preoccupied with his very distinct social and theological 
opinions. And this early essay can be read with interest by students 
of other than Church affairs. For the controversy as to the episcopate 
and its position in the early Church is primarily a controversy about 
government ; and government is a subject which has, at the moment, 
an acute interest for us all. The growing body of Nonconformist 
scholars would probably admit now that early Dissenting divines 
stressed too much a period of history when the conditions of govern- 
ment were fluid, just as the bones of a child are unformed: but they 
have the right to urge that ossification is a danger quite as real as inco- 
herence. Meanwhile, patient investigation into origins can never 
be a waste of time, for it teaches, as does nothing else, a spirit of 
tolerance and the value of a sense of proportion. 


The Peak of the Load. By Mitprep Atpricu. Constable. 5s. net. 

This book of Miss Aldrich’s is bound to be compared with Miss 
Dorothy Canfield’s last volume, which gave so imaginative and sensitive 
a picture of French psychology as grasped by an American; and it 
can hardly but suffer from the comparison. Miss Aldrich has none 
of the insight and passionate intelligence which mark Miss Canfield’s 
writing; her book is rather superficial, notes on things seen and 
heard, and we are rather tired of mere narrative about war conditions. 
Her accounts of certain events, such as the bombardment of Paris, 
are good journalism—but they have already inevitably become past 
journalism. And certain passages, such as those descriptive of the 
enthusiasm of the French for the Americans, cannot be read now 
without a feeling of disappointment. That enthusiasm has scarcely 
survived, and one feels that it is just because people fastened too 
hastily and eagerly on points of common advantage rather than on 
the hope of creating a common world of intellectual sympathy. And 
there are other passages which Miss Aldrich would probably like now 
to write differently, extravagant sentences which show little under- 
standing of the temper or the intelligence of the Germans. As a 
record of deeds, moods, words, fact and incidents the book has value. 


Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby. By Brernarp HOo.ianp. 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 


Anyone accustomed to browsing in second-hand bookshops, 
especially shops in University towns, must have come across 
strange little volumes with Latin names, sometimes rather odd— 
Mores Catholici, or a similar series with the satisfying title, The 
Broadstone of Honour. To most of those the titles and the author's 
name, Kenelm Henry Digby, have remained the only vivid memory 
of the books. Further inspection was generally doomed to end in 
disappointment at the immense discursiveness, the capacious irrele- 
vance of Digby’s writing. Digby died in 1880, and has had to 
wait till now for his biography. His chief claim to remembrance 
is that, in a Cambridge devoted to a rather vague Platonism, he 
suddenly surprised all his friends by becoming a Roman Catholic. 
This was in 1825, years before the Tractarian movement stirred 
Oxford. After his conversion Digby devoted his life to writing those 
interminable little books, full of amateur learning, in praise of the 
Middle Ages. His Middle Ages bear as much resemblance to the 
real thing as does the Gothic of the Victorian period to the Gothic 
of old. His life, with its placid interests, has something of the charm 
of a faded water-colour drawing ; but Mr. Holland has written about 
him with a solemnity and dullness which would be harsh in the case 
of a third-rate politician, and is cruel in Digby’s. 


THE CITY 


Sik: general feeling in the City with regard to Labour 


Long- 


troubles is more cheerful. The inspired ‘‘ revela- 
tions” of Bolshevist plots have left the City quite 
calm, and the only sentiment I have heard expressed with 
regard thereto is one of regret that there is not more founda- 
tion for the reports of Bolshevist gold coming to this country, 
as, if it were only on half the scalethat some people picture, 
it would soon bring all the foreign exchanges in our favour ! 
Meanwhile, our astute cousins across the Atlantic are 
1eckoning upon European capitalists making desperate 
efforts to avoid taxation by sending their capital abroad, 
and the following is extracted from a letter which a well- 
known firm of New York bankers is sending to large in- 
vestors : 
America to-day offers excellent investments, yielding from 7 to 
8 per cent., and where it stands to reason that the higher taxations 
in Europe will call for higher incomes, large outflows of capital 
can be expected. You should therefore have a reliable connection 
in New York, which can offer good investments, remunerate you 
well, and give you up-to-date service. Our Foreign Department, 
under European management, can give this service, and you can 
correspond with us in any modern language. 


No doubt some equally astute European houses will be 
circularising American investors pointing out that they 
will inevitably be anxious to invest some of their funds 


in the safer countries of Europe, where Labour troubles 
and taxation on large fortunes are less severe than in the 
United States. 
ok * ok 

I make no apology for referring so much to Labour unrest 
in different parts of the world, as this phenomenon is of as 
much importance from the investment point of view as it is 
from that of politics. If it were established that in one 
part of the world capital was practically immune from this 
disturbing factor and was in other respects equally safe, 
capital would gravitate towards that country, in spite of 
any restrictions that Governments might make. Prior to 
the war, the Swiss and Belgian banks attracted large amounts 
of foreign capital by virtue of the fact that in those two 
small countries there was no direct tax on income. To find 
countries immune from Labour troubles and yet offering a 
high level of security in other respects is, however, by no 
means easy, and from this point of view the firmness of the 
rubber share market, in spite of the reports for last year that 
are being issued, is coniprehensible. I am a great believer 
in the future of Brazil, but that that country is no more 
immune from Labour trouble than Argentina, the United 
States or any European country is shown by the following 
extract from the last monthly circular of the London and 
Brazilian Bank, dealing with the cotton industry : 


Most of the mills have been on short time, consequently the 
demand has been very small, while labour trouble has caused a 
great deal of uncertainty and anxiety. The mill-hands are still 
clamouring for new concessions, which include the 8-hour day, 
an increase of pay to equal the former 10-hour day, with a still 
further increase of 10 per cent. and other points. The two first 
claims had already been attended to, but the others were not agreed 
upon, so a strike went into force on June 2nd, and every mill 
is now closed down. 


* * 

The oil share market has had a healthy reaction, which 
was long overdue, and the leading shares have fallen from 
the extraordinarily high prices that they have recently been 
touching. The Imperial Tobacco Co. are now quoted ex 
rights at a little over £3, which shows the value of the bonus 
given to holders of the 8,359,872 old shares who are given 
the right to take up one new share at £1 for every share 
already held. The company is perfectly within its rights 
in issuing new shares at about one-third of the value the 
market places upon them, but it should be noted that the 
effect will be to reduce the apparent rate of dividend and 
the rate of profit on capital, although if calculated on the 
capital actually put up, both rates will probably be increased. 
It is this sort of thing which robs of all value comparative 
statistics of dividends and profit rates, expressed merely in 
percentages. It is interesting to note that in America the 
question of bonus shares has now come into the foreground 
in connection with the railroads, Mr. Glenn Plumb, author 
of the railway employees’ plan for tripartite control, 
having charged eighteen of the leading railroads with having 
given away between 1900 and 1910 bonus shares aggregating 
over $450,000,000 and having paid millions in dividends 
on these bonuses. 

ae * a 

Two features of the industrial market during the week 
have been Pyrotan Leather Co. Ordinary and Associated 
Portland Cement Ordinary. The former was recommended 
in these notes on November 30th last at 75s. as ‘* attractive 
for people who do not object to a speculative element, pro- 
vided it is accompanied by the opportunity of big profits. 
The price now is 125s. Although the Associated Portland 
Cement Company is still in arrears on its Preference Shares, 
I hear remarkable accounts of its prospects, and people 
in the know foreshadow a big rise in the shares. At their 
present price of about £8 10s. per £10 share, the Ordinary 
seem a good speculative purchase. The Financier 
comments upon the extraordinary rise in the shares of the 
big shipping companies, pointing out that the Peninsular 
and Oriental Deferred at its present price of £580 per £100 
has risen nearly £200 this year, and no less than £360 com- 
pared with the quotation in 1915, whilst Royal Mail Ordinary 
at £173 per £100 has risen £35 this year and £67 since the 
lowest price of 1915. So that the gloominess of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer over national finances and that of 
the ordinary consumer over the cost of living need not be 
shared by shipping magnates, who are not likely to accom- 
pany the local greengrocer before the Profiteering Tribunals. 

A. Emit Davies, 
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SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 
HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
T has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciati Acting, Singi Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 

girls on practical every-day lines. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prosp on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 














HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

(KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.) 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYTON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_residential College 
providing a year's professional training for dary teachers. The Course includes 
paration for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
eachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are ad din January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 











YONSDOWN SCHOOL; NEW BARNET, HERTS.—Next 
Term commences September 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years, 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 

facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing and Gymnastics, 
and Domestic Science. Terms, £80 to £150 per annum.—Principal, Miss BuCKINGHAM. 





WITZERLAND.—THE MISSES NEUMANN, late Principals of 

St. Margaret's School, Harrow, will shortly open a Home School for girls over 

15 at Lausanne. Winter sports. Escort arranged. Personal interview by appoint- 
ment.—15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 


; LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


i te BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 

Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 





e 
Next term begins on September 20th. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





FAs? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinerrine for Men 

and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus post free from RsGIsTRAR. 








History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambul 
Swimming and Life-saving. 

Copies of the Prosp can be obtained on application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


’ ’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 











SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
4 benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 
Situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principau. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general cx ity. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





{jy Fev eee OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 

The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair 
of Botany, vacant by the death of Professor G. S. West. 

The stipend offered is {800 a year. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references or 
other credentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or 
before the 13th September, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





PPOINTMENT WANTED by educated woman (31) having 
thorough knowledge of French (diplomée) and German, acquired abroad ; 
reading knowledge of Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and some Dutch. Six years’ 

educational experience. Practical knowledge of secretarial work and office 
routine. Expert translator and précis writer. Accustomed to responsibility and to 
organisation and management of staff. Highest references.—Address H., c/o Scorr, 
69 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 





Independent study ; special attention to health and physical developmem. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Students. Principals: Miss THzopora CLARK and Miss K. M. ELLs. 





EXHIBITION. 





TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Gumens reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 





FPRENCH ART, 1914-1919 
An Exhibition of Modern French 
PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE. 
Open 10-6 (including Sats.). 
Admission 1s. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLERY, 
HEAL & SON’S 


196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 











FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. 
O RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


jw me | ~— wi Gnd it — pte nt choses to have any number of 
ile letters made, promptly and carefully, THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn. E.C. 1. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 


Promptly executed ist; pm 
_ - by experienced typist; best work.—MiLwer, 18 Cardigan 








AUTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnexc, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 











GECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 





TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


Sertremser 9. North Italy and Hill Towns. 
Octoser 3. Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c 
NOVEMBER. Algeria, Tunisia. 

Miss Brsunor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19 


OR SALE, CHEAP, on a 30 years’ lease.—Young Man, 25, in 
good health, abstainer and no vice, strong, industrious, good secondary school 
education, experienced motor mechanic and chauffeur, 3 years’ office experience 

in London, 12 months’ tobacco growing and irrigation in Australia, with Mech. Trans- 
port, London Division, from August, 1914, to May, 1919, in France, now with Rhine 
Army, free April, 1920, offers himself and ,his whole-hearted interest, zeal and industry 
in any capacity, any conditions, any hours, for £5,000 down to be invested in an annuity. 
—Particulars and references of body and brain, Box 529, New Statesman Office. 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. 5S prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


NEW LONG NOVEL 


THEARROW OF GOLD 


Now Ready. Cloth, 8s. net. 


“Dona Rita’s story with its romantic and psychological 
mysteries and its wonderful series of decorative figures, 
such as that of Rita, when Allegre first discovers her in 
the garden, fascinates the memory with ever-increasing 
richness of sensation after one has laid it down. . . . These 
pages not only thrill us with the excitements of the situation, 
but entrance us with the sense of a presence as beautiful 
as a stream or a star.’’—Mr. Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 


“Dona Rita is a delicious creation, and into the setting 
of his jewel Mr. Conrad has put all his vigorous yet delicate 
craftmanship. ... You discover that you have got to 
know one of the most fascinating, elusive, tender, mocking, 
adorable young women in your experience. . .. Every 
scene bites into the reader’s memory.” 

—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in the Daily Mail. 


“There are many vivid and exquisite glimpses of persons 
and things. Mr. Conrad always realises his world wonder- 
fully, and here there is extraordinary interest even in the 
minor personal contacts.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


WOODROW WILSON zaninterpreration 


By A. MAURICE LOW, Author of ‘“‘ The American 
People: A Study in National Psychology.’’ With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
Mr. A. Maurice Low has long been recognised as, next 
to Lord Bryce, the most acute, discriminating, and well- 
informed of the English critics of America. 


NATIONALITIES IN HUNGARY 


By ANDRE DE HEVESY. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 
net. 

This is a study of the many and various nationalities of 
which Hungary is composed, of their respective characters, 
and of the problems which confront these nationalities. 
The author advocates a sort of United States of Hungary, 

iving each nationality the fullest liberty of internal self- 

etermination. 


THE RELIGION OF A DOCTOR 


By THOMAS BODLEY SCOTT, M.D., author of 

“The Road to a Healthy Old Age.” Crown §8vo. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 

Dr. Scott, who is well known for his skill as a physician, 

offers here a sort of modern companion to the famous 
** Religio Medici.” 


LURES OF LIFE 


By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of ‘ Our Villa in Italy.” 
Cloth, 6s. net. (Second Impression.) f 
““Mr. Lucas is full of lore and knowledge lightly carried 
that he can pass on to his reader in an engaging literary 
style.’’—Scots Pictorial. " 


“THE MEASURE” AND 
“DOWN STREAM.” Two Plays 


By GRAHAM RAWSON, Author of ‘‘ Stroke of Marbot,” 

&c. Paper cover. 4s. net. 
“The Measure ’’ is an amusing comedy of contemporary 
life. ‘‘ Down Stream ”’ is a one-act play whose action takes 
place in a supposititious country in South-Eastern Europe. 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE PEACE 


By FREDERICK C. HOWE, author of “ Privilege 
and Democracy,” etc. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Howe’s work is an attempt to show how to anticipate 

and avoid war, rather than how to provide means for the 
arbitration of disputes after they have arisen. 


SWORDS AND FLUTES. Poems 


By WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. Cloth, 4s. net. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 






































A LIBRARY FOR 
£29 10s., 


or the 9 sets as priced. 


62 HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


Bound in half American Morocco, gilt backs, 
and gilt-top edges. All Editions-de-Luxe, 
only a limited number of each set printed—a 
Special Purchase and now offered at about 
half original cost. All sets are in perfectly 
new condition and sent carriage paid in the 


United Kingdom. 
EMERSON’S (Ralph Waldo) WORKS 


Comprising Essays, Nature, Lectures, Addresses, Poems, Representative 
Men, English Traits, The Conduct of Life with Biographical Intro- 
duction and Selections from the life of Emerson by Richard Garnett. 
Printed in large, clear type, and illustrated with Frontispiece to each 
volume. 6 vols. 8vo. Half morocco gilt, gilt tos. 

Cost £6 Gs. ;for £ 3 5s. 


, - 
IRVING’S (Washington) WORKS 
Comprising the Sketch Book, The Crayon Papers, A Tour of the Prairies, 
Wolfert’s Roost, Astoria, Salmagundi, Moorish Chronicles, Life and 
Voyages of Columbus, Bracebridge Hall, Abbotsford, Newstead Abbey, 
Tales of a Traveller, Mahomet and his successors, Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, The Alhambra, History of New York, The Conquest of Spain, 
Spanish Voyages of Discovery, and Life of Washington, printed in 
large clear type, and illustrated with numerous plates. 10 vols. 8vo. 
Half morocco gilt, gilt tops. 
Cost £10 10s.; for £5 5s. 


POE’S (Edgar Allan) WORKS 
Comprising Poems, Tales, Biographical and Historical Essays, Marginalia 
and Miscellaneous Writings, printed in large clear type, illustrated 
with frontispieces. 10 volumes bound in 5. 8vo. Half morocco gilt, 


gilt tops. 
Cost £5 5s.; for £2 10s 


AINSWORTH’S (W. H.) PRINCIPAL 
NOVELS 


Comprising Jack Sheppard, Guy Fawkes, Tower of London and Windsor 
Castle, printed in large clear type, and illustrated with 64 fine repro- 
ductions of George Cruikshanks’ famous plates. 8 vols. 8vo. Half 


morocco gilt, gilt tops. 
Cost £8 8s.; for £3 12s. 


CERVANTES HISTORY OF DON 
QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA 


Translated by P. A. Motteux, fine large type, Library Edition, illus- 
tratel with Frontispiece. 4 vols. 8vo. Half morocco gilt, gilt tops. 
Cost £4 4s.; for £2 12s. 


PLATO’S WORKS Translated into Eng- 
lish 


Comprising the Dialogues, The Republic, and the Life and Death of 
Socrates, large type, illustrated Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Half 


ilt, gilt tops. 
morocco g Cost £3 3s.; for £1 11s. 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


The Translation called Dryden’s, corrected from the Greck and revised 

by A. H. Clough, large type, illustrated Library Edition, with life of 

the Author by Langhorne, 5 vols. 8vo. Half morocco gilt, gilt tops. 
Cost £5 Ss.; for £2 12s. 6d. 


, . 
HUGO’S (Victor) WORKS 
Comprising Notre Dame, Last Day of a Condemned, Les Miserables, 
Hans of Iceland, Toilers of the Sea, Bug Jargal, Man who Laughs, 
Claude Gueux, Ninety-three, Things Seen, Essays, History of a Crime, 
Napoleon the Little, Poems and Dramas, Shakespeare, and Life of 
Victor Hugo, by Frank T. Marzials. With general introductions and 
beautifully illustrated, critical notes, printed in large clear type. 10 
vols. 8vo. Half morocco gilt, gilt tops. 
Cost £10 10s. ; for £5 I5s. 


GIBBON’S (Edward) HISTORY OF THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


With notes by Dean Milman, M. Guizot, and Dr. William Smith, and 

memoirs of his life and writings, large type, Library Edition, illus- 

trated with 48 plates. 6 vols. 8vo. Half morocco gilt, gilt top. 
Cost £6 6s.; for £3 15s. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, LIMITED, 


23 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 1. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Library Sets, First Editions, Illustrated Books, #¢. 
ls. post free. 





Auaust 16, 1919 
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